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E. L. PanMer, Superintendent of Schools, Guilford 


and Dexter, Me. 


* Your ‘First Year of Latin’ pleases me so much that I 

wish to use it with a small class of students that have 

had no Latin.”°—Frep A. Knapp, Head of Department 
of Latin, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
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RECENT ADDITIONS 
TO THE 
STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES 


Three Books 
Included in the New College 
Entrance Requirements in English 


De Quincey'’s The English Mail-Coach 
and J of Arc 


oan 
ited by Wilton Haight rk roe Lng nm fh ” 
Coli ege List price, 25 cent 
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Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 


Edited by Mrs. Lois G. Hufford, recently Teacher f English 
Literature in the High Schoc ndiana pot List price 
ent 
Thackeray's History of Henry Esmond, Esq. 
Edited for school use by Hamilton B. Moore, Head of the De 
partment of E mglish in Training High Sch 


the Manual 
indianapolis, ind. List price, 00 cent 


Descriptive announcements of these books will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address on request 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Address: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Text-Books of Art Education 


The Seventh Year Book of this new Series will be ready in 
November. Combined pencil and color effects, printed on 
tinted paper, are one of the distinctive features of this attract- 
ive ond helpful book. Increased attention has been given to 
Geometric Problems and Industrial Drawing, and more defi- 
nite study to the 

Principles of 


Perspective and Design 


Book Seven has 126 pages, 16 of which contain beautiful color 
reproductions. The text explains how to work out the given 
lessons, and sets forth principles to be studied. It is accom- 
panied by 

Two Hundred Illustrations 

in black and white, including decorative treatment of landscapes, 

trees, plant-forms, and still-life forms. There are also many 

reproductions from famous masterpieces. 


Sample Copies, postpaid, 55 cents 


Advance orders will receive prompt attention 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


kk CHEMICAL 

! PHYSICAL 

BIOLUGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 






AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 








FIVE LECTURES 


For Citu, County and State Teachers’ 


“ The subjects of your lectures are excel- 
lent, and I shall be glad to speak of them 
wherever I can.”— Aate Gannett Wells. “a 
should think you would be submerged every 
year — you wil! be when we can make people 
understand it.’’— Dr. A..E. Winship. “IT sup 
pose the philosophy which you teach is not 
quite as faraway from conventional thought 
as yeur book is from conventional book 
making.” Sec. George H Martin. 


Assoviations 


address, 


For circulars and information, 
H. Wilbur, Easton, Mass, 























ORIGIN OF NAMES IN NEW YORK.— (XV.) 


Taghkanick, “There is water enough.” 
Tappantown, from Thuphane, “cold stream.” 
Tarrytown, modification of its former name, Terwen, 
“wheat town,” given on account of its large crops of that 
cereal. 
Theresa, for daughter of James Le Ray de 
Throg’s Neck, 


Throop, for Hon 


Chaumont 


for John Throckmorton. 


Enos T. Throop, governor 


Thurman, for John Thurman 


Thurston, for William R. Thurston, a landholder 


Tibbetts, for a family who have owned adjoining land 


for 130 years. 


Ticonderoga, said to be modification of Indian word, 


“sounding waters,” or “brawling water.’ 


the forks,” 
tributary of St. Lawrence 


Chiderogo 


Tioga, ‘‘at “swift current,” or ‘‘a gate.” 


ricinati “beyond the point.” 
Tioughnioga, “‘meeting of the waters 
Tivoli, for town in Italy. 

Tompkinsville, 


1807. 


Tompkins, for Daniel D. Tompkins, 
governor in 
Tonawanda, “swift water.” 


Torrey, for Henry Torrey 


Tottenville, for the Totteis, early residents 


Treadwell, for Thomas Treadwell. 
Troy, for the ancient Troy of Asia Minor 
Trumansburg, for the Tremaines, family of early set- 
tlers 

Truxton, for Commodore Thomas Truxton. 

Tully, for Marcus Tullius Cicero, Roman orator. 
Turin, for city in Italy. 
Indians, a tribe of the Six 
Nations, whose name signifies 


Tuscarora, for Dusgaoweh 
“shirt-wearing people.” 

Tusten, for Colonel Benjamin Tusten. 

Tylerville, for Josiah and Frederick Tyler. 

Ulster, for province in Ireland. 

Unionville, to commemorate the friendly adjustment of 
the matter of the questioned locality of the present town 
site. 


Utica, for ancient city in Africa. 


Valatie, near a small falls, from Dutch word, “little 
falls.”’ 
Van Etten, for James B. Van Etten. member of the 


Assembly in 1852. 


Van Leuvens Corners, for Isaac Van Leuven 
Varysburg, for William Vary. 


Verplanck, for Philip Verplanck. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL TREND. 


BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN. 


The schools are beginning to feel the movement 
of the age. Each period of history has its dis- 
tinctive philosophy. Educational institutions are 
naturally and wisely conservative, hence do not re- 
spond immediately to new impulses. There are 
four tendencies distinctly manifest in the movement 
of education to-day—the evolutionary, the dyna- 
mic, the aesthetic, and the ethical. All of these in- 
dicate that the schools are being reacted upon by 
the progressive thought of the times. 

The Evolutionary Tendency.—This character- 
istic is due to the scientific method of thought 
which is permeating every phase of life. Evolu- 
tion is a progressive development through the 
action of internal agencies reacting on an external 
environment. This process recognizes the possi- 
bilities of both retrogressive and arrested develop- 
ment. Education is being defined as “conscious or 
voluntary evolution.” “Education is no longer 
world appropriation, but world building. Each 
man, by his own mental processes, builds up his 
own world.” Practically, the best teachers are 
recognizing the fact that the laws of progressive 
development must be followed in the education of 
the child , or the results will be fatal. To-day the 
pedagogical search is for these laws in their app'ica- 
tion to the different stages of child development. 
In the teaching of psychology the functional view 
of the mind is being emphasized. “If the teacher 
has the ideals of mental processes, understands the 
conditions of their workings, realizes what mental 
work is actually going on, and knows what work 
should be going on in connection with any particu- 
lar subject taught, then there can but result the 
proper adjustment of mind to material, and the 
consequent harmony of action between mind and 
material, which constitutes both knowledge and 
mental growth.” As new text-books appear it he- 
comes apparent how fully the evolutionary method 
is permeating the development of every subject of 
study. The Americanizing of the kindergarten is 
sti!l another indication of this trend. 

The Dynamic Tendency—The world to-day 
almost worships executive ability. Achievements 
crowd so rapidly on the human mind as to become 
bewildering. Bacon wrote in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that the “knowledge of sources gives power.” 
This prediction seems to be coming to its fulfil- 
ment in the twentieth century. Most of the new 
lines of work introduced into the curriculum have 
for their purpose the development of power:--The 
student must be prepared to meet and master his 
environment, physical or mental. “Education for 
efficiency” has become a watchword. The changes 
in method have had the same object—power-:to see, 
appreciate, express, think, interpret, produce, in- 


fluence, and command. The public criticisms of 
the schools, true or false, are nearly all along the 
line of the lack of ability to do essential things. 
The activities of the school and those closely allied 
to them demand training in the’ power to meet 
difficuities with a brave and confident spirit; suc- 
cess in the world of men demands training in the 
power to influence and lead your mates; individual 
efficiency in the world struggle demands training 
in the power of self-control and self-mastery. The 
elimination of the non-essentials in all subjects, the 
new industrial and commercial movements in the 
education of high school pupils, departmental in- 
struction, and the elective system are all dynamic 
tendencies. How to use them wisely and blend 
them effectively with the existing conditions is the 
problem of to-day. 

The Aesthetic Tendency.—The tendency to sce 
the possibilities of the beautiful in everything is 
marked. The public is active in park extension, in 
village improvement, and in artistic construction: 
The schools are feeling this movement through 
music, nature study, the use of the best literature 
for reading, and the rapid extension of art studies. 
The appreciation of that which is beautiful in all 
directions, and the power to express this according 
to individual ability, is the aim of the present in- 
struction. It is too late to designate all these 
things as “fads.” The whole thing is the reactioa 
oi the current thought on the schools, and it can- 
not be stopped, even if we would. In the rush of 
competition and struggle for existence, refinement 
and culture must not be thrust aside; such a result 
will be suicidal to society. The mad _ rush for 
material gain must learn to find the repose of cul- 
ture. The ugly in life must give way to the beauti- 
fui. 

The Ethical Tendency—Not since the anti- 
slavery days has the country been so stirred over 
moral questions. The failure to appreciate the 
principles of public service and responsibility has 
startled us. The world to-day is restless, old re- 
pressive standards have lost their efficiency, and the 
new ideals have not become fixed in conduct. The 
old fundamentals must be retained and the new 
ideal of education through freedom established. 
The school life reflects this restlessness, it is a sion 
of progress, but demands the wisest forecast and 
the most devoted service. There can be no greater 
service to mankind than the development in the 
free life of the child of to-day the ideals of honesty, 
responsibility to trust, and service for others... It is 
a hard task, and demands the best talent to train 


the heart and will into a devotion to the highest in 
life. 


Pots oe es oes. * 
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A TRIBUTE TO ARNOLD TOMPKINS. 


R. GLENN, GEORGIA. 


The announcement of the death of Arnold 
Tompkins was a great shock to his friends. Just 
a few days before he was stricken he was lecturing 
to the teachers in our University summer school 
at Athens, apparently in the full vigor of physical 
manhood, and in the complete enjoyment of all of 
his spiritual powers. Few of us dreamed as he 
talked so earnestly that this message was to be his 
last. As we now recall his glowing words and pic- 
ture his earnest face, we look at each other and ask 
in whispered cadence: “Did not our hearts buin 
within us while he talked?” For days we had fol- 
lowed him as he led in those far-reaching excur- 
sions in history, literature, philosophy, , scicnce, 
and art, and saw him at the end of each journey 
with a master’s hand throw a flash-light on the 
truth for which we had been searching. Who of 
us can forget his radiant face and majestic form as 
he stood in the closing moments of that last hour 
and said: “My friend, it is the truth and the truth 
alone that can break the fetters of our ignorance 
and set us free.” 

When I first saw him ten years ago, I was drawn 
to him and loved him. When I! first heard him 
speak, I said, There is a man who has a message 
that is worth while to hear. He had a message with 
love in it; and the truth was in it; and the beautiful 
was in it; and it was good to hear him. He was 
one of those rare souls that had wrought out his 
own way of making his thoughts attractive, and he 
stamped upon every product of his brain the mint- 
marks of his genius. 

Like every other great teacher his ambition was 
to find something that is true and that is worth 
while, and then give it and give it gladly to every 
human soul. It is said that none of the best head 
work nor the best heart work of this world is ever 
paid for. Indeed, the man who brings fire from 
heaven must sometimes, even to this day, pay the 
penalty in chains. It is the tragedy of the race that 
the man who achieves best and contributes most 
for his kind is little understood until his work is 
done. Dr. Tompkins had the rare good fortune to 
be loved and, in part at least, understood in h’s 
life time. In his professional work, especially, he so 
simplified and illumined his thought that the way- 
farer in the profession could understand him. 

I shall never forget his first visit to Georgia to 
conduct an institute in an out-of-the-way section in 
the piney woods. There were assembled in a coun- 
try church one hundred and fifty teachers who had 
come from as many sparsely scattered schools inj 
the pine barrens. They were, for the most part, 
young people without much education, and little 
or no professional training. They were timid and 
shrinking and silent, and they wore on their faces 
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a questioning suspicion that untutored folk cannot 
conceal in the presence of a stranger. Many of 
them were there because the law compelled them 
to come, but many were also present because they. 
hungered for better things than they knew. They 
were all needy and very ignorant. The situation 
was an interesting one, and the question arose, what 
would he do with it?) Dr. Tompkins knew science, 
philosophy, literature, history, and art, but he knew 
something that is better worth knowing than all 
these. He knew folks. He knew where and wh:n 
and how to touch znd stir the human heart. More 
than this he knew how to bestow what he knew 
where it would revive and feed and heal. 

In ten minutes from his opening sentence he was 
in complete command of that presence. His 
radiant spirit had warmed and illumined the very 
atmosphere of the room, and every heart in that 
company was in touch with his own. He was in 
every one of those hundred and fiftv schoolhouse; 
at the same moment, standing with every teacler. 
breaking the bread of life for all of those groups oi 
thirtv or forty children, and feeding the hungry 
little ones until they were all filled. It was the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes repeated over and 
over again. By the end of the week he was to all 
that company of teachers a fellow teacher, brother, 
friend. 

Real teaching power will be recognized by the 
unlearned as well as the wise. It works miracles 
to-day as it did of old. In the order of time it feeds 
and heals first and then enlightens. 

Arnold Tompkins had real teaching power. He 
believed that his power must be tested always, and 
at last not so much by what he could do with h’s 
best pupil as by what he could do with his worst. 
He recognized the mind of a child as a thing that 
grows; that it is under the laws fixed for the direc- 
tion and control of all growing things. The 
Creator has made the same laws of growth for al! 
the kingdoms. The man who can understand how 
a plant grows can also understand how the mind 
and the spirit grow. All things that grow must 
first of all be fed with nourishing food. They mus 
live in an environment suitable for conveying food 
supplies. For a plant environment is made up of 
soil, moisture, air, and light. For a child environ- 
ment is made up of home, school, church, society, 
etc. Environment is a controllable thing, and 
therefore heredity, whether of good or evil, can be 
modified by administering food supply through the 
media of environment. Good tendencies can be 
nourished and developed and bad tendencies atro- 
phied. What Burbank, working under the laws of 
growth, has accomplished for flowers and fruit, 
Tompkins believed was possible of achievement for 
the child by the teacher intelligently working under 
the same laws. There is nothing new in this creed. 
It is as old as the “sermon on the mount.” Like 





This is the time to go out wolf-hunting. 
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neighbor’s door.—Selected. 
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the great Master Teacher, Tompkins believed in the 
possibilities of infinite development of the soul of 
the child. 

His life and his teachings were protests against, 
the tendency to commercialize education. Like 
Sidney Lanier he pleaded for more stress to be laid 
on the development of the heart. 

“QO trade, O trade, would thou wert dead; 
Ihe times need heart, we’re tired of head.” 


Surely he was right. The training of the inte'- 
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lect alone always leads to self-seeking and selfish- 
ness. The training of the heart leads just as surely 
to a broad catholicity of spirit, and to a fraternity of 
human interests. We cannot learn too often and 
too well that the things of the spirit cannct be 
bartered for gold. This is the philosophy of educa- 
tion that Arnold Tompkins tried to put into the 
American schools. He lived what he taught, and 


American professional thought is infinitely richer 
for his life. 





SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS.—(VIII.) 


A RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACHERS. — (Ill) 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Headmaster Brighton High School, Boston. 

“The president of the board of education, the 
chairman of the committee on elementary schools 
of said board, the chairman of the committee on 
high schools of said board, the city superintendent 
of schools, and three members to be selected from 
the principals, assistants to principals, and teachers 
of the public day schools shall constitute a board 
of retirement. The three last-named members 
shall be chosen as follows: On the second Thurs- 
day of May in each year the principals, assistants to 
principals, and teachers in each district shall meet 
at the call of the district superintendent, which call 
he shall issue at least one week before said meeting, 
and at a place within the district designated by him, 
to select by ballot one of their number as district 
representative to serve for one vear. At the close 
of said meeting, the presiding officer shall transmit 
to the secretary of the board of education the name 
and address of the district representative so chosen. 
The district representatives shall meet at four 
o'clock in the afternoon on the third Thursday oi 
May at the hall of the board of education, and 
choose by ballot one of their number to serve on 
the board of retirement for three years from the 
first day of the following June. At the first meet- 
ing of the district representatives after this law 
takes effect, they shall choose by ballot three of 
their number to serve on the board of retirement, 
and the three so chosen shall by lot fix and deter- 
mine their terms of office as one, two, and three 
years respectively. Should a vacancy occur among 
the members of the board of retirement so chosen, 
the district representatives shall meet and choose 
by ballot one of their number to serve on the board 
of retirement for the unexpired term. On the 
recommendation of the board of retirement, said 
board of education shall have power, by a two-thirds 
vote of all its members, to retire any member of the 
teaching or supervising staff of the public day 
schools of the city of New York, or of schools or 
classes maintained in institutions controlled by the 
department of public charities or by the department 
of correction, who is mentally or physically in- 
capacitated for the performance of duty, and who 
has been engaged in the work of teaching or of 


school or college supervision, or of examination of 
teachers for licenses, or any two or more of the 
several kinds of work, for a period aggregating 
twenty years, fifteen of which shall have been in the 
public day schools in the city of New York, or in 
schools or classes maintained in institutions con- 
trolled by the department of public charities, or by 
the department of correction. And the board of 
education may retire from active service any mem- 
ber of the said teaching or supervising staff who 
shall have attained the age of sixty-five years, and 
shall have been engaged in the work of teaching or 
school supervision for a period aggregating thi.ty 
years. On the recommendation of the board of 
retirement, the board of education shall have 
power, by a two-thirds’ vote of all its members, to 
retire upon his or her own application any mem- 
ber of the teaching or supervising staff of the pub- 
lic day schools of the city of New York, or of 
schools or classes maintained in institutions ccn- 
trolled by the department of public charities or by 
the department of correction who has been en- 
gaged in the work of teaching or of school or col- 
lege supervision, or of examination of teachers for 
licenses, or any two or more of these several kinds 
of work, for a period aggregating thirty years, fif- 
teen of which shall have been in any of the said 
institutions. The said board of education shall also 
have power, by a two-thirds’ vote of all its mem- 
bers, and after recommendation to that effect shall 
have been made by the board of trustees of the 
normal college stating that the member of the 
supervising or teaching force is mentally or physi- 
cally incapacitated for the performance of duty, to 
retire any member of the teaching or supervising 
force of the normal college or of the training de- 
partment of the normal college who shall have been 
engaged in said normal college or training de- 
partment for ten years and shall have been en- 
gaged in some university, college, academy, or 
school or in the public schools in this state or else- 
where during a period aggregating thirty years. 
The said board of education, upon the recom- 
mendation of the trustees of the normal college, 
may also, in its discretion, retire any such member 
of the teaching or supervising force upon his or 
her own application after the like period of service.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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BETTER SALARIES 
BY WILLIAM E, HATCH, NEW BEDFORD. 


Teaching is surely a profession, which, con- 
sidering its importance and dignity, has been 
underpaid, and very much so. But the pros- 
pect is brighter for the future. The .word 
has come to recognize as never before the value 


of education to the people of a nation in 
making it strong and great. The future of a 


country is not now considered safe where there 
is a large proportion of illiteracy. With this higher 
appreciation of the value of education has arisen 
the demand for better preparation by teachers and 
larger appropriations for maintenance of schools. 
More men and women are making teaching a voca- 
tion for life, and less a stepping stone to some- 
thing else. Teaching is surely. if slowly, rising to 
the dignity of a liberal profession. and those who 
follow it will receive recompense and social re-og- 
nition commensurate with their ability and worth. 
as those in the other liberal professions do. 

The majority of the teachers now in service in 
our city have had a good intellectual and profes- 
sional preparation for their work. In the hgh 
school the majority are now college graduates, and 
those who are not are teachers of long exper.ence, 
who have bv vears of study made themseives p o 
ficient in the branches they teach. In the grammar 
and primary grades normal graduates predominate 
with a few college graduates in the higher positions. 
As vacancies occur, only .hose who are considered 
well equipped for the profession are accepted. 

With the increase which has been made in the 
salaries of the various grades it is now possible to 
make the standard of selection still higher, and this 
should be done. Personal appeals are constantly 
being made to the superintendent to nominate 
teachers for election or promotion whose intellec- 
tual and professional attainments are not such as 
he believes will keep the schools up to a high 
standard, or which the salaries now paid enable 
him to secure. This solicitation has never been 
more frequent, or exerted with greater pressure, 
than within the past few Worth alone 
should determine the selection of a new teacher, or 
the promotion of one in service. 

Of all teachers the principals should represent the 
best scholarship; the best teaching power, and the 
highest administrative qualities. [I am a firm be- 
liever in promotion to principalships from the 
ranks of our own corps when worth is the stand- 
ard; but it should be the pronounced policy of the 
board that only those may hope for promotion 
who not only have been diligent and successful 
wherever they have been placed, but who can show 
that by continued general and professional study 
they have prepared themselves for higher responst- 
bilities. I have had difficulty in finding suitable 
candidates among the teaching corps for vacancies 


years. 


that have occurred in the minor principalships, and 
have on occasion reluctantly nominated from those 
in service when | have felt that it would be 
seek farther. The results have justified in most in- 
that conviction: for the conviction was 
based on knowledge and not assumption.—Report. 


W ell to 


stances 
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BEAUTIFUL SCHOOL BOOKS. 
BY M. V. O'SHEA, MADISON, WISCONSIN, 


Some day we shall give more attention than we 
do now tc the aesthetic character of school books, 
tablets, illustrative material, and all other apparatus 
of the school. In my opinion a child who uses a 
reading book of artistic make-up derives more cul- 
ture value therefrom than he would from a'l the 
pictures that could be crowded on the walls. 

Great as may be the influence of a fine p'‘cture 
upon the wall, it cannot equal that of the thing with 
which the individual is in vital contact eve:y 
moment, and which he employs as a means to the 
acconiplishment of his purpose. 





EDUCATION FOR THE MAS SES.— (III) 


BY GEORGE W. COX, WARE, MASS. 


RESPECTING COURSE OF STUDY.—SPELLING. 


Spelling has been taught in a variety of ways, and 
yet no subiect in our common schools is taught 
more illogically than this. 


At one time oral spe.l- 
ing prevailed 


schools. Later oral 
spelling gave place to written, and at present a com- 
bination of the two prevails. At one time, words 
were presented to the pupils in columns; then came 
the sentence; and after that a combination of both 
methods came into vogue. 


entirely in 


At one time the pupils 
were to learn their words by spelling each word 
over a certain number of times; 
they were required to write each 
number of 


at another time, 
word a certain 
at present both plans are used 
All of these have been only ex- 
periments, nor has the subject vet passed beyond 
the experimental stage. 


times ; 
quite extensively. 


The most recent experi- 
ment leaves spelling in a condition still unsatisfac- 
tory. 

kew attempts have been made to classify words 
on some basal principle. On the contrary, mbdst 
spelling-book makers have put words into un- 
related groups, the spelling of which can be ac- 
quired only by the memoriter method. The former 
plan, so far as it has been tried, has been productive 
of good results. The same cannot be said of the 
working of the latter. Notwithstanding the spell!- 
ing of the English language presents very many 
peculiarities, yet lexicographers tell us that com- 
paratively few of the words in common use in our 
language do not admit of classification. 

The most important thing to be done in order to 
place spelling on a rational basis will be to classify, 
as far as possible, the words of our language which 
are in general use, so that reason as well as memory 
may have a part in the work. Instead of conning 
or writing words a certain number of times, there 
should be a careful silent study of them, after they 
have been distinctly pronounced. The genius who 
will outline a scheme for spelling in which these 
two principles are incorporated will be worthy of a 
piace among our greatest educators. 


Address. 
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CREATIVE WORK.* 


BY WILBUR S. JACKSON, 
School of Education, Chicago. 

Creative work ‘transforms the individual. 
Through it, alone, he grows and maintains a per- 
sonality that makes him different from others. 
Through it, alone, his generation rises above all 
that have preceded. Imitation is a training in con- 


formity. It holds the creative instincts in abeyance 
until at maturity it is the exceptional man or 
woman who is not hopelessly bound by the 


shackles of convention. If he would ever create, he 
must override the prejudices ground into him by 
the schools, and, even then, the daring freedom of 
childhood but rarely comes again. The gospel of 
conformity teaches that the best has been done— 
that naught remains for us but imitation. This, 
too, in face of the practical fact that the discoveries 
of to-day have sent to the scrap-heap the brilliant 
inventions of yesterday! The effect is not less 
marked in the realm of morals. (Generally speak- 
ing, the ethical code of the school has been copied 
from that which once served the purpose of the 
gencration that developed it, but it is far below 
what, under present conditions, the pupils can 
create for themselves. 

There is widespread -opposition to reform in 
education on the grounds of expense. It requires 
more money now for the proper maintenance of a 
school, it is true, than it did a generation or two 
ago. But the added expense is only an incident of 
the times: just as our grocery bills have expanded 
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mainly from causes not directly related to the 
things we eat. The real difference between the old 
and the new in education is not financial, but 
spiritual. It lies in the new views now held con- 
ceining the individual and his functions as a mem- 
ber of society. Education is a practical matter, 
and, therefore, the best is always the cheapest. A 
creative and productive member of society will in- 
crease the resources from which the support of the 
schools may be drawn; while the imitator of out- 
lived results entails upon the social body a per- 
petual loss. It is not a question of finance, there- 
fore, but of vision. 

The era of education as a creative process will be 
marked, not by its material resources, but by its 
teachers. Our schoolhouses are good endugh; 
now, let there be trained teachers, then we shall 
have schools. Such teachers will be equipped, of 
course, with knowledge; but above all they will be 
trained in discernment-——in the power to see and 
appreciate the fundamental things in human 
growth and in its output of character. They, too, 
must be creative, and, to create, they must be free. 
The present system that grinds and chafes at every 


.move was developed under archaic ideals, and it 


has therefore become in large measure antiquated 
and useless. The organization of the schcos must 
grow out of the professional necessities of the 
teachers, the greatest of which is that even the 
poorest shall be free to put the best of himself into 
his work. Under such conditions, every teacher 
and every child will become a positive creative 
moral force in the upbuilding of the social struc- 
ture. 
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COMPENSATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 


BY JOHN F. LAMOUNT, WAUSAU, WIS. 


The greatest drawback to good work in the 
country schools is the attitude of indifference on 
the part of the patrons of the schools. A great per- 
centage of the people seem to think that when the 
site for the schoolhouse is selected, the building 
erected, furniture in place, and a certificated teacher 
secured, that the institution ought to run itself. 
There seems to be no desire on the part of the par- 
ents to keep in touch with school work, and in con- 
sequence they know little and care less about 
actual conditions. This naturally results in a poor 
attendance and a poorer equipment. In many 
schools having an enrollment of thirty or more it 
is unusual to find more than one or two pupils over 
twelve years of age. Hundreds of rural schools 
present no upper grade work, and the number of 
pupils completing the prescribed course is ridicu- 
lously small. This is the result of several condi- 
tions, but principally because of this spirit of in- 
difference on the part of the people when the sub- 
ject of an elementary education is under discussion. 

Of the fifty-four county superintendents of Wis- 
consin, nearly every one gives frank statements of 
what they consider should be done to better condi- 
tions and increase wages. 

In fiftv-three counties employing 4,864 teachers 


SCHOOLS. 


in the country schools, $33.10, or about $230 by the 
year, was the average monthly wages. 

In the graded schools, principals not included, 
$35 seemed to be the general average, but some 
counties reported wages as less in the graded 
schools than in the country. Twelve counties re- 
perted twenty dollars per month, or about $140 a 
year, as the lowest wages paid; nineteen counties 
reported more than twenty but less than twenty- 
six. But one county reported more than #35 as 
the minimum wage. 

The cost per capita, when all expenses for con- 
ducting the schools under the supervision of county 
superintendents are considered, and the total school 
population is also considered, was, in 1902, £8.00 ; in 
1903, $9.03; in 1904, $10.00. The per cap'ta cost 
based on those enrolled was, in 1902, $11.98; in 
1903, $13.94; in 1904, $15.39. When wages pad 
to teachers is used as a basis in connection with the 
number enrolled the cost per capita was, in 1902, 
$7.61; in 1903, $8.17; in 1904, $9.15. 

With the total cost and the enrollment as a basis 
the expense per capita increased $1.96 du~ng the 
year 1992-1903, and with the wages as the 
basis there was but fifty-six cents per capita in- 
increase, and during 1903-1904 the former was 
$1.45 and the latter ninety-eight cents per capita. 

During the vear 1903-1904 the county superin- 
tendents of Wisconsin issued 7,181 regular certifi- 
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cates and 644 limited. There were employed under 
their supervision 992 normal school graduates; 
250 university and college people were teach- 
ing in counties, and 10,259 teachers were re- 
quired. It is presumed from these figures that 
about 1,200 held first and second-grade certificates 
from previous years, and that there is no over sup- 
ply of certificated teachers. It is understood that 
the above figures relate to schools under the super- 
vision of county superintendents, and that city 
schools are not included. 

Many of the county superintendents of Wiscon- 
sin are able men and women, people having a high 
regard for their work, and willing to do their very, 
best to industriously and conscientiously bring 
about an ideal condition of the schools under their 
supervision, but no reasonable man can expect that 
a superintendent, however able or willing, can suc- 
cessfully supervise two hundred teachers, and that 
on a salary of eight hundred dollars a year. If he 
has the ability that should be required for this office 
he can get three times the salary in other lines of 
work, and he feels compelled to seek another and 
a more remunerative profession. This department 
of Wisconsin’s educational system is not improv- 
ing, and will not improve until there is a radical re- 
form. 

Let the people know the true condition of the 
tural schools, and the wage question will right itselt. 
Good wages for good work, and no poor work at 
any price—At Milwaukee, December, 1904. 
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RELATING TO THE PRINCIPLE OF GRADATION. 
BY ROBERT FORESMAN. 


Suppose you desired to give children an idea of 
certain flowers, that they might.appreciate and 
know them better. Would you keep them at the 
gate of the garden while you showed them the 
petals, stems, and leaves of the flowers, asking 
them to commit these terms to memory? Or would 
you open the gate as wide as it would go and in- 
vite them in, that they might live in the midst of 
the flowers and enjoy their fragrance and beauty ? 

And so in art, there is no threshold on which the 
student may tarry—no stopping-place all barren of 
joy and interest, where the seeker for knowledge 
and truth may equip himself to learn. Art training, 
to be purposeful, must begin with realities and must 
deal in them forever afterwards. 

There is but one true principle of gradation, and 
it is a very simple principle: To be sure that the 
child loves, appreciates, and finally understands the 
thing that he is doing. And all along the way the 
thing done must be worth the doing for its own 
sake, and not because it prepares the way for some- 
thing that is artistic, delightful, and worth while.— 
Selected. 
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“There is so much bad in the best of us, 
And so much good in the worst of us, 
That it searcely behooves the most of us 
To tutk about the rest of us.” 
—Author unknown. 
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NOT SCRIPTURE, BUT YET *‘A SONG OF DEGREES,” 
“He is crowned with high honors,” his neighbors al] 
said, 
And his neighbors were right, you bet, 
For the titles which made that high crown for his heag 
Took most of the alphabet. 


He started in young with a natty A. B. 
To prove he had been to a college, 
Then he added A. M. and a nice Ph. D. 
To show he had shiploads of knowledge. 


He dabbled in science, so clever was he, 
And captured an easy B. S, 

He traveled afar and such marvels did see 
That they made him an F. R. G. S. 


With celerity extra he scored a D., D. 
And he took an M. D. by the way. 
Then with exquisite skill a big LL. D. 

He landed commencement day. 


He played the piano; they made him Mus. Doc. 
An S. T. D. lengthened his score. 

He published a book which an L. H. D. took, 
But still he was anxious for more. 


Then the alphabet came and a vocal mute cried: 
“T move we unanimous be; 

Since so many are seen, let not one of us hide,” 
So they voted unanimously. 


But his head wheels broke down with such strenuotes 
strain 
And his funeral closed his career. 
He was “doctored” to death; it was only too plain, 
And his honors they heaped on his bier. 


Then they filled wp his grave with his titles profuse, 
*“Magister” and “bachelor,” too, 

And his “Doctors” so many, no longer of use, 
They in with the dead sadly threw. 

“Catastrophe awful,” the populace said, 
“A serious loss to the state; 

Such honors will ne’er again rest on one head 
And, helpless, we’re left to grim fate.” 

But commencement came ’round and the honor mill 

ground 

Degrees in big job lots galore, 

For degrees under ground, as the people soon found, 
Left the mill stock as large as before. 

Then they went wild with joy, for it had no alloy, 
And they shouted, relieved from their woe: 

“Now safe is the state; many men are now great, 


For the college has doctored them so.” 
R. L. B. 


— ———__—_--0+ © -©-#%70-0- @ -e- 
WHY WRITTEN.—(III.) 
SCOTT’S “IVANHOE.” 


Fortunately we are saved from merely guessing 
why this popular work of Scott’s was written, for 
we have the author’s own explanation of its origin 
and plan. 

Just why, we cannot tell, but he became sensitive 
to the fact that all his previous efforts had been 
given a decidedly Scotch coloring. It is not im- 
probable that he had heard some criticism alleging 
a certain sameness in his earlier books, dealing—as 
they all had done—with Scottish manners, Scottish 
dialect, and Scottish characters. And he was well 
aware that although his Scotch fiction had been 
popular even beyond his expectation, he could not 
continue indefinitely along this line, even though he 
was most at home in it, without losing perhaps that 
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generous measure. 

One thing Scott seemed to dread,—that was of 
being thought a mannerist. He could not bear to 
be “supposed capable of success only in a particu- 
lar and limited style.” This is his own confession, 
and so we may regard it as reliable. He realized 
that the reading public, finding one continued mcda 
of composition in a favorite, might come to think 
that he had only this mode of presentation, and so 
was limited to one method of production. All the 
eggs in his basket, so to speak, were of the identi- 
cally same color. 

His own words on this point are the best: “When 
men and horses, cattle, camels, and dromedaries 
have poached the spring into mud, it becomes 
loathsome to those who at first drank of it with 
rapture; and he who had the merit of discovering 
it, if he would preserve his reputation with the 
tribe, must display his talent by a fresh discovery 


of untainted fountains.” 


Recognizing thus this taste for novelty on the 
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- public favor which had been shown him in such 


part of readers, Scott determined to gratify it by a 
work differing radically from his previous works 
with their pronounced Scotch flavor. So he would 
go to England for his theme and scenes for this 
time, and prove himself as able to deal with them 
in an attractive way as he had dealt before with 
these of his own heath. 

And he would deal with England in one of her 
most interesting periods, her age of chivalry and 
knighthood and outlawry. Saxon and Norman 
manners had not yet been completely blended into 
English manners. It was also the age of Jewish 
wrongs—something that always touched Scott’s 


-heart and shot it through with pity. So we have 


Cedric, and Locksley (Robin Hood), and the Black 
Knight, and the disinherited knight, and the beauti- 
ful and chaste Jewess, Rebecca, and Rowena; each 
and all representing well some feature of the life of 
the times in which they lived. And a marvelous 
piece of composition it is. It outlived the most 
caustic criticism of Scott’s own day, and has reached 
our day only to be listed among standard fiction. 





SHAKESPEARE STUDIES. 


BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY, GALESBURG, ILL. 


“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.”’’—(III.) 


Find in the play passages parallel to the follow- 
ing quotations from the Bible, or which evidently 
were suggested by them:-— 

1.. Whosoever will save his life shall lose_ it. 
Luke ix.: 24; also Matt. x.: 39. 

2. Whosoever is angry with his brother without 
a cause shall be in danger of the judgment; and 
whosoever shall say, Raca (vain fellow), shall be in 
danger of the ceuncil; but whosoever shall say, 
Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire. Matt. v.: 
929 

3. See story of Jonathan shooting the arrows. 
I. Samuel xx.: 18-22, 35-38. 

4. And Jesus gave them leave. And the un- 
clean spirits went out and entered into the swine, 
etc. Mark v.: 12, 13. See also Luke viii.: 33; 
John i.: 46. 

5. For the story of the Patriarchs; the mother’s 
trick to secure the first place for her favorite son; 
this son’s trick to get the best of the bargain with 
his uncle Laban, see Genesis xxi.: 3; xxx.: 25-43. 

G. Then the devil said... It is written, He 
shall give his angels charge concerning thee, etc. 
Matt. iv.: 6; Psalms xci.: 11, 12. ’ 

%. Ye make clean the outside of the cup and of 
the platter, but within they are full of extortion and 
excess. Matt xxili.: 25; also Luke xi.: 39. 

&. lor calling names, see again Matt. v.: 22. 

9. Jf a man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar. I. John iv.: 20. 

10. How to perform that which is good I find 
not, for the good that I would, I do not: when I 
would do good, evil is present with me. Romans 
vii.: 18, 19, 20. . 

11. Cursed be he that setteth light by his father 
or his mother. Deut. xxi.: 18-21. See also Deut. 
xxvii.: 16. 

12. They that plow iniquity and sow wicked- 


ness reap the same. Job iv.: 8; also Proverbs 
xxii.: 8; Hosea x.: 12, 13; Galatians vi.: 7. 

13. With my staff I passed over this Jordan 
and now am become two bands (symbol of increase 
or thrift). Genesis xxxii.: 10. 

14. Who can find a virtuous woman? for her 
price is far above rubies. The heart of her husband 
doth safely trust in her. Proverbs xxxi.: 10, 11. 

15. Be not wise in your own conceits. Romans 
xii.: 16. 

16. The soul of Jonathan was knit to the soul 
of David, and Jonathan loved him as his own soul. 
I. Samuel xviii.: 1. 

17. Thy love to me was wonderful, passing the 
love of women. If. Samuel i.: 26. 

18. The words of the Lord are pure words: as 
silver tried in a furnace of earth, purified seven 
times. Psalms xii.: 6. 

19. A prating fool shall fall. Proverbs x.: 8, 10. 

20. And the swine . .. . Of their flesh shall ye 
not eat, and their carcass shall ye not touch; they 
are unclean to you. Leviticus xl.: 7, 8. Deuter- 
onomy xiv. 

21. I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren, etc. Exodus xx.: 5. 

22. Whosoever hateth his brother is a 
murderer. 1. John iii.: 5. 

23. With the merciful thou wilt show thyself 
merciful. IJ. Samuel xxii.: 26. 

Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy. Matthew v.: 7. See also Psalms xli.: 1. 

24. And if any mischief follow, then shalt thou 
give life ior life, eve for eye, tooth for tooth, hand 
for hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound 
for wound, stripe for stripe. Exodus xxi.: 23, 24, 
25.; Leviticus xxiv.: 17-22. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said: An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you, 
That ye resist not evil; but whosoever shall smite 
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thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. 
Matthew v.: 38, 39. 

25. He shall come down like rain upon the 
mown grass, as showers that water the earth. 
Psalm Ixxii.: 6. See also Deuteronomy xxxii.: 2, 
and Psalms Ixv.: 10. ‘ 

26. By the works of the law shall no flesh be 
justified. Galatians ii.: 16. 

27. And the Lord shall return his b!ood upon 
his own head, etc. I. Kings ii.: 32. See also II. 
Samuel i.: 6; Joshua ii.: 19; Deuteronomy xix.: 
10; Matthew xxvii.: 25. 

28. Now Barrabas was a robber. Jchn xviil.: 
40. . 

29. For by thy words thou shalt be justified and 
by thy words thou shalt be condemned. Matthew 
xii.: 37. 

30. And Daniel convicted them of false witnéss. 
And from that day forth was Daniel had in great 


reputation. Apocrypha. Book of Susanna, ver. 
61-64. 
31. The heavens declare the glory of God and 


the firmament showeth his handywork. . . . There 
is no speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard. Psalms xix.: 1, 3. 

When the morning stars sang together. 
XXXvViil.: 7. 

32. Neither do men light a candle and put it 
under a bushel, but on a candlestick, and it giveth 
light unto all that are in the house. Let your light 
so shine before men that they may see your good 
works, etc. Matthew v.: 15, 16. 

They that enter in may see the light. 
16 

33. And when the dew fell upon the camp in 
the night, the manna fell upon it. Numbers xi.: 9. 

Our fathers did eat manna in the desert. John 
vi.: 31. See Psalms Ixxviii.: 24, 25. 

34. Compare the friendship of Antonio for Bas- 
sanio with that of Jonathan for David. I. Samuel 
xvill.: 1-4: xix.: 1-7; xx.: 4-22; II. Samuel i.: 26. 

35. Compare Portia with the virtuous woman in 
Proverbs xxxi.: 10-31. 


Job 


Luke viii.: 
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WHAT IS LIGHTNING? 
BY CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 


It would seem that lightning is a subtle being 
whose nature comes between the unconscious force 
of plants and the conscious force of animals. It is 
like an elementary spirit, eccentric or rational, 
clever or silly, far-seeing or blind, headstrong or in- 
different, passing from one extreme to the other. 
It wriggles. through space, it moves among men 
with surprising agility, appearing and disappearing 
hike—lightning. 
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W.H.E., Michigan: The Journal is distinctly in- 
teresting and helpful. Congratulations thereon. 





F. J. P., Massachusetts: The Journal is an excel- 
lent school paper. Every teacher should have it. 
PE a 
S. E. C., Missouri: | 
Journal of Education. 


am delighted with the 
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HOW TO MAKE A BOX AND LID 3 in. x 5 in. 
BY K. A. GRIEL. 


Let each pupil measure off an oblong of stiff 
manila paper six by eight inches and cut out 
on the inside of line. (Illustration No. 1.) 

















6” 
Fig. 1. 





Measure off from each corner on each edge one 








inch and a half and draw dotted lines. (Illustration 
No. 2.) 
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Fig. 2. 


Draw an oblique line from corner to corner in 


each smail square. 
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Cut out triangle in each small square. (Illustra- 
tion No. 3.) 
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Fig. 3. 

Crease dotted lines and use remaining triangle in 
each square for lap in pasting, turning laps iriside. 

Before pasting box together lay pattern on stiff 
manila paper and mark off with pencil; cut out with 
scissors, keeping outside of the line. 

Mark off the depth as in box (1 1-2 inches), 
crease, and paste the laps on the outside, as the lid 
must have twice the thickness of the material 
added to the length and breadth of box. (Illustra- 
tion No. 4.) 
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Fig. 4. 
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The teacher is liable to be a critic rather than 
helper, looking to what the child does not know 
and cannot do rather than to what he knows and 
can do. One thing that a child can do well is 
worth much more than any number of things that 
he cannot do at all. A little time given to helping 
him to know and do is of great value. If it is said 
that the habit of finding out what he does not 
know is that we may know how to help him we 
reply that the objection is not to that but to the 
habit of ending with marking the child imperfect 
because he does not know, There is a real danger, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PICTURE STUDY. 


BY MABEL J. CHASE, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


There is no feature of our art education which 
can do more to broaden the minds of our pypils, 
or bring more pleasure into their lives, than the 
study of pictures. To be effectual, however, there 
should be some systematic thought in this study. 

With little children the best method is to place 
some good picture where it adds a decorative effect 
to the room, and can be easily seen by the children. 
No formal lesson is needed; lead the pupils to ad- 
mire the beauty of the picture and become familiar 
with it so that they may learn after awhile to recog- 
nize it as a friend. Animal studies, scenes repre- 
senting child life, and the pictures of the Madonna 
and Christ Child are appropriate for the lower 
grades. 

In the fourth or higher grades, pictures may be 
studied according to subject. In studying the pic- 
tures of animals, have as large a collection as pos- 
sible of the works of such artists as Landseer, 
Lambert, Paul Potter, Troyon, Rosa Bonheur, 
Dupre, and Church. Encourage the children, also, 
to make collections which they may keep. If these 
are mounted on cardboard of uniform size they 
can be fastened together and made into a port- 
folio. 

In the spring, the study of landscapes would be 
suggestive; Corot, Ruysdael, Hobbema, and 
Lerolle would furnish material. In the fall, the 
harvest story as told by Millet, Adan, Dupre, and 
Breton give excellent subjects. At the Christmas 
season, there is a wealth of material from which to 
select in the many pictures of the Christ Child. 

Another method which might be employed 
would combine the picture study with the geog- 
raphy lessons. The class studying the geography 
oi Europe might spend’a few minutes each week in 
an imaginary trip to some-of the great art centres, 
the teacher and pupils preparing for the work by 
the accumulation of interesting facts and pictures. 

If the teacher has experienced the pleasure of an 
ocean trip, she can arouse enthusiasm at once by 
“starting” the story. Suppose we begin with the 
description of the bustle and excitement incident to 
the departure of an ocean liner—the arrival of 
travelers, busy truckmen threading their way 
through the crowds, the excited good-bys, and 
the last warning cry, “All Ashore!” the slow mov- 
ing of the giant steamer into the river, its swifter 
motion away from familiar points: then the inter- 
esting exploration of the great ocean palace, the 
becoming at home in one’s new surroundings, fol- 
lowed by the lazy days spent on deck, chatting, 
reading, joining in the games, and becoming duly 
excited at the appearance of a sail, a smoke-stack, 
or a whale. 

Suppose we select the Mediterranean route; our 
first stop will be at Gibraltar, where we shall be 
taken ashore in queer little tug-boats. After a visit 
through the town, with its odd winding streets, its 

semi-tropical vegetation, the inviting looking 
markets, the Moors in their queer costumes, and 
the beautiful Spanish girls with their picturesque 
dress, we will leave here and proceed to. Madrid, 
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where lived the two greatest of Spain’s painters— 
Velasquez and Murillo. Here we shall find some 
of their great works, although the majority have 
been taken away from Spain and are found in the 
galleries of England, France, Italy, and America. 

Of twe hundred and seventy-four pictures by 
Velasquez, one hundred and six are in England, 
thirteen in France, twelve in Austria, eight in 
Italy, and fifteen in America. However, we may 
still find in Madrid by Velasquez: “Aesop,” “Christ 
on the Cross,” “The Coronation of the Virgin,” 
“The Surrender of Breda,’ “The Drinkers,” the 
equestrian portraits of Count of Olivarez and of 
Prince Don Balthasar Charles. Of Murillo’s we 
shall find here: “The Children of the Shell,’ “The 
Divine Shepherd,” and “The Immaculate Concep- 
tion.” There is another painting of the latter sub- 
ject in Paris: alsoa painting there by Murillo 
called “The Holy Family”; another in London by 
the same name; and the well-known “Vision of St. 
Anthony” at Berlin. Any of these, however, may 
be included in the portfolio made in connection 
with the artist’s work in Madrid. 

Returning to Gibraltar by another route we will 
pass through Seville, the native city of both Velas- 
quez and Murillo. Again taking the steamer at 
Gibraltar we will leave the great fortress of rock, 
enter the blue Mediterranean, and after two more 
days and nights we may watch for the first glimpse 
of Vesuvius with its thin wreath of smoke, for we 
are to land at Naples. 

In Italy our journey will be a slow one, for we 
are in the land of art, and every city has many 
treasures which will detain us. The quaint streets 
ot Naples, some of them a series of steps cut in the 
lava covering the surface of the hills, the harmoni- 
ous coloring everywhere wiil enchant us; but we 
must take the train for Rome. This will be an in- 
teresting trip with the glimpses of walled towns 
and cities nestling among the mountains. In 
Rome one of, the first great paintings we shall want 
to sce will be Michael Angelo’s ‘Last Judgment,” 
painted on the wall of the Sistine Chapel in the 
Vatican, and his wonderful decoration of the ceil- 
ing of this chapel. We must see, too, his statue of 
Moses in another of the churches. 

Working side by side with Michael Angelo was 
Raphael. His most noted paintings in Rome are 
“The Transfiguration,” “The Liberation of Peter,” 
“Parnassus,” “The Flight of Aeneas,” and 
“Socrates and Alcibiades.” We shall want to see 
Guido Reni’s “Aurora,” his “St. Michael,” and the 
portrait of Beatrice Cenci. 

The next visit will be to Florence, where may be 
seen another of Michael Angelo’s great works, 
“Yhe Holy Family,” and also his statue of David. 
Here are also Raphael’s “St. John in the Desert,” 
“The Virgin with the Goldfinch,’ and “The 
Madonna of the Chair.” We may visit the tomb 
of Michael Angelo in the Church of Santa Croce. 
Florence possesses a treasury of art unequaled 
elsewhere in the world ; we may linger here or leave 
with a few great names well fixed in our minds. 

Our trip from Florence to Venice will be quite 
different from that from Naples to Rome. In the 
former trip (from Naples to Rome) we traveled 
parallel with the Apennines; now we shall pass 
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through them, darting in and out of many tunnels, 
catching charming glimpses of mountains, sky, rich 
verdure, and walled towns, only to plunge into an- 
other tunnel, and emerge to catch a new glimpse, 
different but equally beautiful. 

We shall be fascinated with our visit in Venice—- 
its many pleasant rides in the silently moving gon- 
dolas, the beautiful buildings and bright gardens 
reflected in the water, and the general atmosphere 
of fairyland. The name which we will try to re- 
member here is Titian, and the painting, that of 
“The Assumption of the Virgin.” 

Crossing over to Milan we shall see Leonardo da 
Vinci’s “Last Supper,” that beautiful picture 
painted on the walls of the cloister, afterward cov- 
ered with whitewash, but later restored. 

Thus the trip may be continued through the 
magnificent scenery of Switzerland into Germany, 
with visits to Munich, to Dresden, where we may 
see Raphael's “Sistine Madonna”; to Berlin, where 
we may fix the names of Holbein and Durer; to 
Amsterdam for the study of Rembrandt; Antwerp, 
that of Rubens; and over to Paris, where we may 
review many names already learned, and add the 


new ones of Corot, Millet, Breton, Bonheur, 
souguereau, and Lerolle. Crossing over into 
England we may study Turner, Reynolds, and 
Landseer. 


The thought has been to take a few great names 
connected with each country, and, putting them 
into the form of a story, fix both the facts of geog- 
raphy and those of the artists and their paintings. 
Complaint is made that pupils come through the 
primary schools ignorant of place geography, and 
yet teachers complain that the pupils grow weary 
of the reiteration of the facts of place geography. 
The introduction of physical phenomena in their 
relation to political and commercial phenomena has 
brightened the subject with the light of reason; 
correlation with history has illumined it with 
human interest: such correlation with literature 
and art as here suggested will vivify it for a class 
of students uninfluenced by its other aspects. 

Tt is possible to procure reproductions of so 
many of the masterpieces in art without great ex- 
pense that it is within the power of the pupils to 
make such collections. These may contain, if 
thought best, only one work by each artist, the one 
which the pupil likes best. Collected and studied 
in this way they are sure to be of real interest to 
him. | 

The Prang, the Perry, the Harper, the Brown, 
and the Cosmos Picture Companies publish excel- 
lent reproductions of paintings for five cents each 
which are good in size for the teacher’s use. The 
Perry and the Harper Companies also have a very 
large collection of penny pictures which may be 
used for the pupils’ collections, or it may be pos- 
sible to use the smaller pictures which they sell at 
one-half cent each. There are also many publica- 
tions written in an interesting way giving facts in 
the lives of the artists, and descriptions of theif 
works, which will be helpful to teachers. 

Picture study is one of the broadest avenues of 
culture and knowledge for our pupils. We should 
give them this insight thata broader plane of 
thought may open before them, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


MUSIC FOR HIGH SCHOOLS,—(I.) 


BY FREDERIC H. RIPLEY, BOSTON. 


The effort to place high school music upon a 
better basis meets with the approval of all. Every 
schoolmaster in the land would welcome a satis- 
factory arrangement of the matter as a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. Hesitation in accept- 
ing proposed courses arises not from lack of inter- 
est, but from the fact that but few of the present 
schemes for music courses appeal to masters as 
distinct!y educational. 

In most high schools credits are given for time 
spent in chorus practice—but merits earned in this 
way must carry very little weight with the master 
who desires to be assured that a diploma is gran.ed 
for actual achievement in work of definite and 
measurable educational value. 

In pointing out the reasonableness of the attitude 
of school men, I do not intend to discredit the effort 
of music teachers thus far, nor to raise obstacles to 
further progress. I wish, rather, to direct attention 
to a possible solution of the problem. 

Briefly, let us examine the high school as to its 
character and its aim. 

First, it is a secondary school; secondary in the 
sense that it deals with subjects in the secondary 
stage of development, or with new studies which 
are distinctly secondary in character. Thus the 
elementary reading of English is followed in the 
high school by the study of literature and composi- 
tion. The study of algebra and geometry takes the 
place of elementary number work, while purely 
secondary studies, such as Greek and Latin, are 
properly begun. In brief, the studies pursued in 
the high school are either higher applications of 
what has been begun in the elementary grades, or 
are new studies which are suited to the period of 
life that the pupils have now reached. All the 
studies of the elementary schools which are to be 
continued in the secondary stage may reasonably 
become the basis for entrance examination, and a 
certain proficiency in the subjects may reasonably 
be required of the pupils. The question then arises, 
with reference to music, as to whether it is to be 
treated as a new secondary object, or as a subject 
already begun, to be treated in the secondary stage. 

It is necessary, now, to interpret the word 
“study.” Applied to most subjects, this would 
seem unnecessary, but when a branch of the fine 
arts comes up for consideration, it becomes in- 
stantly important. For example, when a child is 
learning the fundamental processes in arithmetic, 
we unhesitatingly say that he is studying mathe- 
matics ; but when a child is engaged in drawing pic- 
tures, are we certain that he is studying art? When 
he is learning the names and locations of the zones 
we may safely assume that he is engaged in the 
study of geography, but can we with equal pro- 
priety say that he is studying music when he is 
singing songs? 

Half a dozen members of the Handel,and Haydn 
Society at the close of the Christmas performance 
oi the “Messiah” replied in the negative to the ques- 


tion, “Are you studying music?’ while the same 
question, asked of several students attending tie 
New England Conservatory of Music, elicited 
affirmative answers. 

It becomes evident, therefore, that an inquiry as 
to what constitutes study, at least when applied to 
the fine arts, is entirely reasonable and even neces- 
sary when the question of merits is involved. It is 
with reason, therefore, that high school men are 
reluctant to allow large credit for the present 
musical performance in school. 

The peculiarities of this subject are well ex- 
pressed in the following extract from Jadassohn’s 
essay on “Listening to Music.” He says: “A 
musical work is never present to the auditor in its 
tutality; but is formed before him, and he has t»> 
construct it out o1 atoms continually flowing by, 
and keep it together by force of memory. The at- 
tentive and intelligent reader can reflect at leisure 
on the great thoughts of a Plato, Spinoza, Leibnitz, 
Kart, or Schopenhauer, in the contemplative quiet- 
ness of his study, for we are rarely or never re- 
stricted in time for the study of any other work of 
art, but the auditor must receive the creation of the 
music composer at the giverh moment, and feel it 
afterward. 

‘Again, all works of art in architecture, in sculp- 
ture, or painting, stand complete and finished be- 
fore the beholder, and not only give him the ad- 
vantage of a first, powerful impression of the whole, 
but also allow of a gradual examination, at any 
time, into ali the details for the sake of raising the 
total impression already obtained. 

“Only the professional musician enjoys the ad- 
vantage of a deliberate study of a musical produc- 
tion of art, as it is possible to him alone to prepare 
himself for hearing an orchestral composition by a 
prior study, in the score, of what he could not per- 
fectly grasp while listening. 

“A still more essential difference is this, that all 
works of other arts take their idea, from life, from 
nature; they all have a substance which represents 
real occurrences or copies of nature idealized. The 
works of independent instrumental music have no 
such substance. 

“Every attempt to give it to them must be re- 
garded as a misunderstanding of the innermost 
nature of music. 

“Pure instrumental music has no other ideas 
than purely musical ones, and can be conceived by 
nothing but the power of after-sensation, which 
faculty, of course, must be preceded by the capacity 
oi listening with a musical ear... . 

“We have here intentionally spoken of pure in- 
strumental music only, because in the combination 


of music with other arts, especially poetry (in ~ 


which we include not only vocal music in the opera, 
church music, songs, etc., but also to a certain ex- 
tent the so-called program music}, an exclusively 
musical impression can no more be counted upon. 
In that case, indeed, other factors also have to work 
to a greater or less degree upon the hearer of 


wae ee [To be continued. ] 
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Educational Intelligence 


GRADE TEACHERS.—(XIL) 
THE GRADE TEACHER’S LIMITATIONS. 


All that has been said of the glory of the grade 
teacher’s privilege is true, but it is far from repre- 
senting her every-day life, with fifty children, with 
fiity phases of human nature, from fifty different 
homes, and often of several different nationalities. 

There is nothing more unbelievable than that 
any human being can deal wisely on 200 different 
days, with fiity different children, who have had 
fifty standards of home discipline, fifty dispositions 
and tempers, and yet this is what is happening in 
tens of thousands of schoolrooms. 

What she knows is incidental to what she can do. 
What she can do with pen or brush in handiwork or 
manual arts is of slight account in. comparison with 
what she can do with the tendencies, habits, and 
characteristics of the children individually and col- 
lectively. 

The glory of the normal school is that it is not 
a training school, but uses the training school 
merely incidentally. The normal schools do all too 
much with the subjects, with methods of teaching 
and devices in teaching, but they alone of all in- 
stitutions do something definite by way of inspira- 
tion to live for the pupils with much the same devo- 
tion as a mother lives for her children in their early 
years. In an indefinable way a normal school does 
inspire and fit for wisdom, patience, and zeal in 
grade work. Some superintendents have no ap- 
preciation of this power, but would estimate the 
teacher purely by her own scholarly habits. A high 
school teacher needs to be growing steadily in 
scholarship. 

One eminent superintendent has recently said,in 
substance that a grade teacher out-lives her useful- 
ness in four, or at most in five years, unless she is a 
persistent student in scholarly lines. Other things 
being equal, a studious, scholarly habit is a good 
thing for any one, but it is no more essential to a 
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teacher than to a nurse, a family physician, or any 
other of a hundred lines of workers. Rarely is a 
nurse or a family physician a student further than 
that they read of the important new phases of their 
professional life. A teacher who grows in her love 
for and in her patience with children never outlives 
her usefulness, does not reach the zenith of her 
power in twenty or in thirty years. The best teach- 
ing principal I know, the man whose management 
of children is the wisest, whose influence over them 
is the greatest, is one who has taught for sixty 
years. I have known him in his work for forty 
years, and he is in every respect better than he was 
forty years ago. He has not been a scholarly stu- 
dent, but he has known what was a-doing far and 
near, and has intensified his usefulness steadily, has 
grown in power as his life has ripened. I have 
known many women who have ripened in the same 
way. No woman does more than begin to grow in 
four or five years. I have never known one who 
had much more than learned the a-b-c of her 
power in four years. 


tea 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


Judged from the civic purpose, ethical flavor, 
and literary tone of the opening article in the Octo- 
ber Atlantic, it is easily one of the most important 
and stimulating articles of the year. The artist 
would say, “It has values.” The topic is not fetch- 
ing, the opening is not spectacular, but the concep- 
tion of public responsibility, and the human touch, 
historic and prophetic, are entirely out of the ordi- 
nary. “lhe Golden Rule” is the theme, and Willian; 
Allen White the writer. It is unusual to find this 
central thought of the greatest of teaching taken as 
the inspiraticn of a layman, and Mr. White, whose 
laurels are abundant in political dissection, in 
biographical delineation, and in short story 
rambles, here has his first tilt with the essayists. 
We venture the suggestion, based on this venture, 
that in the new field Mr. White is to find his best 
literary success. He has somewhat of the philo- 
sophic courage of Royce, of the chivalry of 
Howells when he coquetted with Socialism, and 
somewhat of the warmth of van Dyke. 


~~ 
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THE FUNDS OF THE N. E. A. 


Numerous inquiries as tothe condition of the 
permanent fund of the N. E. A. have come to us 
since the indictment of Newton C. Dougherty. 
Unfortunately, he was one of the five trustees of 
the N. E. A. which had entire control of those 
securities, but most fortunately for the peace of 
mind of all concerned, he has never for a moment 
had personal control of those funds, nor has he 
sought to have such control. None of them were 
ever in his bank. Each year lists of these bonds 
are made and scattered freely among educators, and 
since Mr. Dougherty’s indictment and resignation 
from the board of trustees, Dr. N.C. Schaeffer, 
Trustee Albert G. Lane, and Secretary Irwin Shep- 
ard have examined all of these securities in the 
safety deposit vaults of the banking institution in 
which they are kept. Many of these bonds are 
stencilled, which makes them useless to any one 
who might seek to steal, embezzle, or hypothecate 
them. 
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LATEST CANADIAN INVASION. 


Pittsburg has been invaded by 800 Canadians. 
They were peaceful teachers, however, and they 
were royally welcomed. The Pittsburg Commer- 
cial Club raised $3,000 and more for their entertain- 
ment. They were provided with rooms at the new 
hotel, the best down-town hotel the city has ever 
had ; they were given excursions to all the leading 
industrial plants, and each teacher was presented 
with ten street car tickets for her own convenience, 
when she chose to go with a chaperone. There was 
nothing teachery in the welcome, nor was there 
anything commercial about it, simply the great- 
hearted hospitality of the wealthiest city, per capita, 
in the world. It is a precedent that is likely to be 
followed. 


—~ == 


SS —— 


THE PENSION SERIES. 


Our readers know, and we hope they will make 
others know, that we are running a Pension and 
Teachers’ Retiring Fund series of articles by F. A. 
Tupper, principal of one of Boston’s high schools, 
a series that will present this general subject and 
the resultant special subjects as they have never 
been presented before. Even the salary issue, in 
which the Journal of Education literally led the 
world, and affected teachers’ wages in every civi- 
lized land, is scarcely less important than some 
form of provision for an annuity after teachers are 
worn out in the service. These twelve articles are 
simply the beginning of this great work, with which 
we shall wrestle until the influence is as pervasive 
as in the case of the salary crusade. Does it occur 
to vou that you have a mission in this matter, that 
you may have a message to your fellow teachers by 
telling them what the Journal of Education is 
doing for them in such activity as this? 

When we began the salary campaign teachers 
said: “Oh, it will do no good in an educational 
paper, vou ought to say it in a popular magazine, 
or in a great daily,’ and yet this was the place in 
which to lead them all, and it will be the same as 
regards the Pension and Retirement Fund move- 
ment. Will you help? How? When? Remem- 
ber to tell them that a new subscriber can try the 
Journal of Education while it is fighting for them 
for twenty-five cents for the entire twelve issues, 
and teli them how much more there is in its 
columns. 





—_—_____-0-0-0-@-0- @-e-—— ——___—_- 
SAN FRANCISCO, JULY 10-13. 


Every day makes it more sure that this year will 
be the best time to visit the Pacific coast. Until 
1903, the Pacific coast had the record for hospital- 
ity, then it yielded to Boston, and did it gracefully, 
but thev say that they will reclaim the honor next 
July. They will do more than.San Francisco in 
1888, and Los Angeles, in 1599, together did. 
They can do it and they will. The railroads will do 
their part right nobly. There will be far better 
trains than ever before, and the best will be at the 
service of the teachers. Personally, I know 
whereof I speak when I say that there has never 
been anything to compare with what we can do for 
teachers and their friends on the N. E. A. excur- 
sions of 1906. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE TRUSTEES. 


The fact that Newton C. Dougherty was a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the N. E. A. raises 
the question in many minds as to this board’s re- 
sponsibilities. There are but five trustees; one of 
these is the president of the association, who serves 
as trustee during his presidency. If one dies or 
resigns the place cannot be filled until the next 
July. The board of directors could fill it at a duly, 
called meeting at another time, but it would be im- 
possible to get such a meeting of the board. These 
‘trustees have the election of the secretary of the 
National Association and the power to fix his sal- 
ary, and neither the board of directors nor the 
association has any voice in either matter. The 
trustees also have the entire custody of the fund of 
$175,000. From early October in 1905 to July, 
1906, there is, and will be, a vacancy on this board. 
Is it not every way desirable that this board be en- 
larged or its responsibilities lessened ? 

0 0-0-@-0-o-o ' 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


Chicago has suddenly and unintentionally made 
the question of school discipline one of national 
interest. 

I believe the discipline in our schools to-day is 
absolutely ineffectual—Dr. R. A. White, member 
of the Chicago board of education. 

Considering circumstances, including the over- 
crowded condition of our schools, the discipline is 
remarkably good.—Superintendent E. G. Cooley. 

These two sentences have set the country on 
edge as to the discipline of to-day. It is well. 

Discipline was never a more important factor 
than in the schools of to-day. There was never a 
clearer call for elucidation as to the conditions, 
never a demand for greater wisdom in dealing with 
the problem than now. 

The Journal of Education and its editor will 
make an earnest effort to secure a full, free, and 
frank discussion of the whole subject. For the 
next three months “Discipline” will receive ample 
attention. 

Will you help? Will you send at once questions 
that you would like to have considered? Will you 
answer one or more of the following questions? 

Is the discipline in your school as good as when 
you were a pupil? 

Is the kind of discipline of those days possible or 
desirable now? <3 

If the discipline is not as good as formerly, why 
not? 

If the same discipline is not desirable, why not? 

Will you make suggestions? 

The entire series on discipline and all other good 
things in the Journal of Education may be had by 
any one who is not a subscriber for twenty-five 
cents. This is for the purpose of giving more 
people a taste of the good things in the Journal of 
Education each week. 
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Pennsylvania is having a great upheaval over 
vaccination. There is a new law requiring univer- 
sal vaccination of school children unless they can 
produce a physician’s certificate of recent vaccina- 
tion. In some communities the excitement is un- 
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believable, prejudices approaching fanatical super- 
stition. The penalty is upon the teacher wha 
allows them in school. Some teachers are resign- 
ing to escape the penalty on the one hand and out- 
raged parents on the other. 


The nine South Central states send 558 students 
to the nine leading universities. Of these Harvard 
leads with eighty-eight ; Yale is second with eighty ; 
Cornell, seventy-six; Columbia, seventy-two; 
Princeton, seventy-two; University of Michigan, 
sixty-four ; University of Illinois, forty-seven ; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, forty-four; University of 
Indiana, fourteen. 


Massachusetts has 187 superintendents, no one 
of whom has less than $1,500 salary. This for a 
population of 2,800,000 is remarkable. This means 
a superintendent at not less than $1,500 salary for 
every 15,000 persons. What is the nearest ap- 
proach to this elsewhere? 


To most of us the characters that we have met in 
books are more real than the vast majority of peo- 
ple we have seen in the flesh. Indeed we see few 
characters whom we know as well as we know 
hundreds of men and women in history and litera- 
ture. 


There is no.question but that drunkenness has 
fallen off grandly, that the use of hard drinks is 
notably reduced, and largely because it is “not 
business” for any man to drink. Commercialism is 
proving a great temperance worker. 


A good superintendent can make nineteen- 
twentieths of his not-good teachers good if he 
knows how and will try, and he is not a good super- 
intendent unless he knows how and will try. 


In eighty-six cities and towns in Massachusetts 
work in music is recognized in class standing. 
The teachers keep a monthly or bi-monthly record 
of effort in music as well as in geography. 


In order to magnify music teaching, and place it 
in line with other school work as a regular, there 
will be music news in the news page the same as 
any other school news... 


Boston has one in six of her population in her 
public schools, Chicago one in seven, New York 
one in seven, Philadelphia one in seven and a half, 
St. Louis one in seven. . 


I have never known a superintendent whose con- 
ception of duty was to rid the force of incompetence 
who helped any one, who did not weaken all by 
terrorizing them. 


New York city has been trying more important 
experiments along educational lines and on a 
larger scale than any other city in the United 
States. . 


To appreciate data is more important than to 
pretend to reason from unappreciated data. Some 
teachers are going too fast and in the wrong direc- 
tion. 


Every first-class high school should offer ad- 
vanced study in music as an elective in place of 
some other work, and full credit should be given. 
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It is a terrible affliction where the roads are so 
bad for six months in the year that the consolida- 
tion of rural schools is impracticable. 


No education is practical that does not prepare 
one for the struggle of life without leaving him un- 
prepared for leisure if it comes. 


It is a thousand times pleasanter to give than to 
receive favors. “More blessed to give than to re- 
ceive” is a practical saying. 


The superintendent is more likely to be progres- 
sive than the principals, and when he is not he is 
morally sure to be bounced. 


A superintendent who is chiefly feared ought 
to run a “Wild West” show. The school is no 
place for a broncho buster. 


Worthy habits mature slowly. They cannot be 
forced. They do not fruit under artificial heat. Go 
slow in expecting results. 


Talent and training will be universal among 
teachers when the salary justifies persons of talent 
in waiting for training. 


A young man in college without an appetite for 
an education is like a canoe in a storm in the hands 
of a spooney canoeist. 


More and more apparent is it that the principal 
is getting left in the salary increase. This ought 
not so to be. 


No person can teach well who is not at peace in 
her mind, and this is impossible without a living 
wage. 


Contagious scalp conditions need prompt and 
efficient treatment at home or exclusion. 


Ex-Superintendent Aaron Gove of Denver is 
back from his trip to the Far East. 


The teacher should be the first American to be, 
in all things, emancipated. 


A liberal education is the most practical for him 
to whom it is adapted. 


Teaching is a profession to him who makes it 
such and to no other. 


The pav of janitors is the most variable feature 
of school expense. 


More of number work and less of definition in 
arithmetic. 


Science tends 


slowly. 


toward conservatism, though 


A practical education is impractical to many a 
child. 


Tourists bring Los Angeles $25,000,000 a year. 
Teaching is nearer a science than ever before. 
No jealous person can teach a good school. 
Order in school does not mean deadness. 
Patience is saintly, petulance satanic. 


A teacher is nobody’s hired man. 
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“THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


RELIGIOUS FEDBDRATION. 


The meetings of the Inter-Church Conference on 
Federation at New York the past week have at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. It is by all odds 
the most significant and important movement of 
the sort of recent times. Nearly all of the Protes- 
tant denominations of the country are represented. 
in it, with a total of seventeen million communi- 
cants. It is clear that any combined forms of work 
which are possible for these religious bodies would 
add immensely to their effectiveness. Ordinarily, 
such attempts at co-operation have been limited to 
philanthropies; but the new movement aims at 
more than that. It proposes co-operation in home 
and foreign missionary and educational work. 
This fact, perhaps, explains the omission of the 
Unitarians, which has been widely criticised. The 
promoters of the movement hold that there can be 
no co-operation along directly religious lines except 
among those who agree in certain fundamentals of 
belief, however much they may differ regarding 
non-essentials. 


AN UNEXPLAINED STRINGENCY. 


There is nothing in the industrial or business 
situation to account for the stringency in the 
money market which has drawn down the New 
York bank reserves to a point considerably below 
the 25 per cent. which the law requires. It has hap- 
pened only four times in fifteen vears that such a 
deficiency has existed. In November, 1899, and in 
Ncvember, 1900, a London money panic caused a 
heavy drain upon American capital. In July, 1893, 
there was a panic at home which caused a run upon 
bank reserves. But in the fourth instance referred 
to, that of 1902, there were no panicky. cond tions at 
home or abroad to account for the phenomenon. 
But in 1902 there had been a reckless stock specu- 
lation of large proportions which caused the 
trouble ; and the most reasonable explanation of the 
condition of things this yéar is that which attributes 
it to a similar speculation. 


DISTRESS IN ENGLAND. 


It is no unusual thing to hear cries of distress 
from the unemployed in London and other English 
industrial centres at the opening of winter. But 
this year, the distress is more than ordinarily acute, 
and there have been unusual manifestations of it, 
notably the procession of working women from the 
East End of London, several thousand strong, 
which made its way to Westminster the other day, 
to lay the sad plight of the unemployed before Mr. 
Balfour and to entreat government measures of re- 
lief. The demonstration made so profound an im- 
pression upon the premier that instead of using the 
annual Lord Mayor’s banquet. as is usually done, 
for glittering generalities upon politics or foreign 
afiairs, he used the opportunity to make an earnest 
appeal for sympathy and help for the unemployed. 
The seriousness of the situation is further indicated 
by the fact that Queen Alexandra has personally 


called upon the people of the empire for a relief 
fund, and has headed it with a gift of $10,000. 


MARTIAL LAW IN POLAND, 


It was not surprising that the concessions made 
to Finland should inspire in the Poles a hope of 
similar treatment, and the grant of a large degree 
of autonomy. An agitation to that end has been 
for some time in progress, and has obtained such 
headway that opposing political parties gave up 
their antagonisms and joined in it. But the re- 
sponse of the Russian government is a ukase put- 
ting the whole of Poland under martial law, and 
formally announcing to the Polish people that the 
entire agitation for larger rights must cease, on 
penalty of incurring the withdrawal of all the rights 
and liberties conferred upon the empire at large by 
the Czar’s recent manifesto. Great bitterness of © 
feeling has been aroused in Poland by this proceed- 
ing, the more so because of a widely-entertained, 
but possibly groundless suspicion that the harsh 
action was taken under the advice of the Kaiser, 
with a promise of aid in suppressing any disturb- 
ances. 

‘A DISCOURAGING OUTLOOK. 


The severity of the government toward Po‘and 
has occasioned general discouragement as to the 
outiook in Russia. Whether it marks the over- 
ruling of Count Witte or his surrender to bureau- 
cratic iniluences, it is equally depressing. It -has 
produced general uncertainty, and its instant effect 
was an almost panicky decline of Russian bonds 
upon European bourses. Another discouraging 
symptom is the failure of Count Witte to secure the 
aid of liberal leaders in the composition of his 
cabinet. One statesman after another has, de- 
clined to have anything to do with the cabinet, and 
as finally made up, it is mostly composed of second- 
rate men, who stand for the old bureaucracy, and 
have no sympathy whatever with the reforms which 
have been lately proclaimed. 


A PRECIPITATE AMBASSADOR. 


The investigation of the management of the 
great ‘insurance companies is still in progress ini 
New York, and almost every day brings to light 
new evidence of recklessness and extravagance. 
One ofthe most interesting of recent witnesses is 
young Mr. Hyde of the Equitable, whose peculiar 
transactions and the resulting quarrel with Mr. 
Alexander brought.on the inquiry. Few Ameri- 
cans who have followed the investigation would be 
inclined to give either of the companies concerned 
a clean bill of health. Yet this is what Ambassador 
Thompson, our representative in Brazil, has chosen 
to do, in a remarkable manifesto published in the 
journals of Rio Janeiro. What motive induced him 
to use his official position to reassure Brazilian 
pelicy-holders that there was nothing in particular 
the matter wth the management of the New York 
Life company no one seems to know; but his 


(Continued on page 597.) 
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ETHICS AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 





(IV.) 
BY ARTHUR D. CALL, HARTFORD. 


AN ETHICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE MORAL 
IDEAL. 


A. The main different interpretations -of the 
moral ideal :-—— 

Hedonism,—the ethics of the sentient life; early 
influence of Socrates and Protagoras. 

1. Cyrenaicism the pure type of Hedonism, first 
taught by Aristippus; cf. also Horace, Omar Khay- 
yam, Heine, Byron, etc. 

2. Epicureanism a modified Hedonism, first 
taught by Epicurus. The evil tendencies of this 
doctrine. 

3. Utilitarianism a modern modification of 
Hedonism. Cf. Mill., Bentham, Paley, etc. 

Rigorism, the ethics of the rational life, founded 
also in the teachings of Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle. Two kinds:— 

1. Extreme rigorism,—its four streams :— 

(1) Cynicism founded in the teachings of Antis- 
thenes, later of Diogenes. The failure of cynicism. 

(2) Stoicism as illustrated in the teachings of 
Zeno, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Frederick 
Nietzsche, and others. 

(3) Asceticsm of Simeon Stylites, Buddha, Tol- 
stoi. 

(4) Transcendentalism and the teachings of Kant 
and Emerson. 

2. Moderate rigorism dating to the teachings 
of Heraclitus, Plato, and Aristotle, illustrated by 
the birth and growth of intuitionism. Hedonism 
and rigorism compared. 

Eudaemonism the ethics of total self-realization. 
The place of passions and appetites, together with 
the duty of teachers and parents. Illustrations of 
Eudaemonism from the teachings of Plato, Aris- 
totle, Butler, Hegél, Goethe’s “Faust,” Wagner's 
“Tannhaeuser,”’ Shakespeare’s “Tempest,” Brown- 
ing’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra.” The ideal the perform- 
ance of all duties including the duty to study duty. 

B. Essential elements in this ideal moral life: 
Reverence, its nature, value,—how taught; perfec- 
tion, its relation to little things and to all progress; 
Affection and the new view of the dignitv of the 
common man; strenuousness in the face of difficul- 
ties as unpleasantness, criticism, temptation, self- 
control, and the like; moral thoughtfulness, its 
nature, relation to habit, how acquired; hero- 
worship; duty dignified as against the awful waste 
from moral cowardice; duty separated from the 
notion of self-denial. 

C. Conclusion: In our struggle for reverence, 
for perfection, for affection, for strenuousness, for 
moral thoughtfulness, for dutifulness, for the grace 
of service to the social purpose, let us not forget in 
these latter days fleeting into the gone forever, in 
this omnipresent and only reality now. that it is all 
important that we be not ashamed of honest teel- 
ing, that we treat not love and worship with cynical 
flippancy, that we rise out of the sordid and com- 
monplace notion that life is simply to make a living, 
that love is but the selfish satisfaction of a passing 
desire, and that we accustom ourselves to the 
thought that we are dignified units in a great cos- 
mical process aiming toward an Uebermensch in- 
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deed, a “Beyond-man,” quite worth the price of all 
the struggle and all the pain. 


REFERENCES. 
“A Study of Ethical Principles”....................Seth 
“Utilitarianism” ..... Ccceesbsecces ose cesHee epeeeee Mill 
“Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy”......... ie ane ods Fiske 


“The Destiny of Man and the Origin of Species,” Darwin 
“Metaphysic of Ethics,” Book IV........-.... Kant 
wi, 2 3 2 Bt: 65S eee ....- Hyde 


— of Nietzsche, Tolstoi, and others mentioned 
above. 





AN APPRECIATIVE LETTER. 


My dear Mr. Winship: The Journal came io my 
desk this morning with its usual help, and I am prompted 
to write just a line of appreciation to you, especially to- 
day, for that article on “Officially Tripped Up.” 

The greatest thing (to me’ about the Journal of Edu- 
cation is its atmosphere, which is made definite and 
permeating by just such articles as the one mentioned. 

Sometimes it is a line or two here, a paragraph there, 
on “Getting Along with Folks” or something similar, 
but it all tends to straighten up one’s thinking, and com- 
ing from the Journal, it carries weight. That article, 
“Officially Tripped Up,” will help many to straighten 
their thinking. I believe nothing is so misleading and 
harmful to all of us as these half truths, of which this 
“dead line” idea is one of them. Half truths are worse 
than falsehoods sometimes—since they have just enough 
of genuine in them to pass current, but not enough to 
bear close inspection under majority of conditions; be- 
sides, they are disconcerting to human courage, since 
they limit, with an inflexibility of fate, rates and direc- 
tion of progress, with their everlasting dogmas. 
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Anyone who drives them back into their proper back- 
ground position confers a boon upon the “firing line,” 
who have hard work enough to keep the powder dry. 

Sincerely, 


——S+= — ———— ——— 
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STATE GEOGRAPHY. 
NEW MEXICO. 


Cabeca de Vaca visited it in 1536, and Coronado in 
1540. 

Santa Ke founded before 1616, and antedates the 
founding of Plymouth by the Pilgrims. 

Ceded to the United States in 1848. 

‘Territorial organization, 1851. 

Area 122,580 scuare miles, or 78,500,600 acres. It is 
nearly as large as the six New England states doubled. 

Jt is nearly a perfect square. 

Searcely any portion of it is below an.altitude of 4,000 
feet above sea level. 

Made wp of high, level plateaus, intersected by moun- 
tain ranges, between which lie fertile valleys. 


Mountain ranges—Guadalupe, Sacramento, San 
Andreas, Ladron, and Black. 
Climate, dry and healthful. Mean temperature for 


year, 50 degrees. 

Rainfall, fifteen inches. Not nearly enough for agri- 
cultural needs. Irrigation essential, but difficult, as 
rivers are not large, being too near their sources. 

Watered by Canadian river and Pecos, while the Rio 
Grande del Norte traverses the entire territory north 
and south. By evaporation and irrigation the last 
named river i¢ all used wp by the time it reaches the 
southern boundary. 

Irrigation ditches total 2,382 miles. 

Farm areas and stock ranches embrace 5,130,000 acres. 

Forests cover 23,700 square miles. Cottonwood, syca- 
more, willow, ash, and walnut strees along the river 
bottoms; the pepper, mesquite, and lignum vitae on the 
plains; pine, spruce, cedar, and juniper on the higher 
elevations. 

The mild climate favors stock, and sheep raising un- 
rivaled. 

In 1900 there were 17,000 dairy cows, 975,000 other 
cattle, 131,000 horses, and 3,334,000 sheep. 

Fine grapes abound in the Rio Grande valley, 
sugar beets are of a high grade. 

Miring an extensive industry. In 1901 the coal mines 
yielded 1.086,000 tons; while of gold there were 32,300 
fine ounces; silver 563,000 ounces, and copper 9,630,000 
pounds. 

Emeralds, turquoises, and 
found in increasing quantities. 

Hot springs are found at Ojo Caliente and Las Vegas, 


and 


other precious stones 


Railrcads, 1,780 miles—the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe: the Rock Island; and the Denver and Rio 
Grande. 

Important urban centres—Santa Fe (the capital), 


Albuquerque, I.as Vegas, Deming, Tierra Amarilla, and 
Ensenada. 

Nineteen Indian towns 
Taos the most perfect 
fortress in America. 

Populaticn in 1900 was 195,000. 
twenty years. 

National banks in 1992 were fifteen, and territorial 
banks twelve, with total deposits of $6,750,000. 


built of adobe. Pueblo de 
specimen of a Pueblo Indian 


It had doubled in 
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$91 
Half. a million dollars spent on schools in 1899. 


The University of New Mexico is at Albuquerque. 
The Normal University is at Las Vegas. 
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TEACHERS AND STREET CLEANERS. 


Referring to the report made for the National Educa- 
tional Association by the committee of which Carrol! D. 
Wright is chairman, William McAndrew pertinently 
points out that in only four cities of the United Sta‘es, 
namely Chicago, Washington, Columbus, Ga., and Meri- 
dian, Miss., does the pay of women school teachers exceed 
the pay of street cleaners in the same city. In the last 
two cities—Columbus and Meridian—the street cleaners 
are colored, while the teachers are white. That accourts 
for the discrepancy in those two cities, leaving only Chi- 
eago anc Washington on the honor roll. 

In New York, including Brooklyn, the average yearly 
wage of a street cleaner is $631, while the minimum 
teacher's salary is only $540. Boston, intellectual Bos- 
ton, pays its street cleaners $608 a year, but its teachers 
(minimum) only $552—just one dollar a month mcre 
than New York. LGoston teachers ought to be happy on 
that extra monthly dollar, probably one-fourth of one 
per cant. interest on the cost of their education. Phila- 
delphia pays its street cleaners $503 a year, and is 
teachers, mostly women, only $470 a.year. In Buffalo it 
is worse—the cleaner gets $450:and the teacher $400. 
In New Orleans it is still worse—$461 to $315. In Atlanta 
the offence in this direction is so rank that it smells to 
heaven—-$300 for an uneducated colored street cleaner 
and only $250 for an educated woman schocl teacher! 

It is time, more than time, that the American people 
should rise up in their wrath and say: “These things 


ghall not be.” Walter J. Ballard. 
Schenectady, October 13, 
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A QUESTION FOR PHILOLOGY. 


A gentleman of philological proclivities recently drew 
my attention to. the expression, “long suffering,” so 
often found in the Bible, with the suggestion that the 
Hebrew for it signified having a long nose. The 
nearest equivalent for it in English or Roman charac- 
ters would be erek aphayim—erek, long, and aphayim, 
nostrils. It is a dual form, and so referring to the nos- 
trils as dual, In the singular itis aph. But in the Bible 
the dual form is used, and translated nostrils, except in 
one or two instances, like Job xl.: 24 and xli.: 2, where 
it is rendered nose, “Canst thou put a hook into his 
nose*” Its most elementary form is anaph, meaning 
stricily to breathe and then often translated to be angry, 
as in Psalm ii.: 12. In aph the “n” has disappeared. 
Some thave thought that long nose was the primary idea 
of the passages and have referred to animals with short 
noses, like bull dogs, as being more ferocious than thocze 
with longer and more pointed noses, like the spaniel. 
But the uniformity with which the word nostrils is used 
as the equivalent, and anaph, meaning primariy to 
breathe, would seem to indicate that the thought is r.ther 
of breathing, either longer or shorter, the latter being t e 
more prominent accompaniment of anger and the form r 
of calmness and gentleness. And so applied to Goi ¢s 
long suffering, that is, calmly repressing anger. 

R, L, Perkins. 





Boston. 





In the presence of a real teacher, we do not learn. 


We discover. 
EDWARD EARLE PURINTON. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THD BLEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. A Text-Book for 
High Schools and Business Colleges. With Biographi- 
cal Notes. By Charles Jesse Bullock, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University, 
Author of “Introduction to the Study of Economics.” 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Dr. Bullock is.a skilful author, as well as.a faithful 
student of public affairs. His books are always a mes- 
sage, even when he is preparing a book for the class- 
room, as in this instance. He believes that, equipped 
with a thorough knowledge of the elementary forces at 
work in industrial organization, the boy of to-day will 
in the coming generation be a more useful citizen in 
dealing judicially with economic problems than is the 
average adult American of to-day. He has made a book 
with this end in view. The mere class work, the simple 
fact that the young man will make his rank is of least 
consequence to the author, who has in mind, rather, the 
fact that the mastery of this book will make of him a 
more useful citizen, as well as a more prosperous man 
than he would be without such study, and, to our think- 
ing, he “makes good,” in the language of the hour. The 
book will do what its author desires; it shows clearly 
that he has a mission as an author of schoolbooks. The 
subjects are logically divided, and their sub-topics are 
so distributed as to give a clear sequence to the arrange- 
ment, each theory very cleary set forth in its appropriate 
chapter. For instance, under the chapter on “The Con- 
sumption of Wealth” appear the sub-heads, “Human 
Needs” and “Statistics of Consumption.” Under the 
next chapter, on “The Production of Wealth,” are given 
a “General Survey” of the topic and an enumeration of 
the “Factors of Production.” This sub-topic then be- 
comes the subject of the following chapter, on “The 
Organization of Productive Industry,” and is there still 
more fully developed. “The Theory of Exchange,” with 
its sub-topics explaining “Market Value” and “Normal 
Value,” precedes the chapter on “Money and Credit,” 
which, in turn, explains, as sub-topics, “Credit and Its 
Instruments” and “‘The Laws of Money.” 

In the last half of the book the author gives an ac- 
count of the present tendencies in economic operation. 
In his treatment of ‘““Monopolies,”’ “The Control of Rail- 
roads,” “The Tariff,’ “The Labor Problem,” “Single 
Tax,” and “Socialism,” the author proceeds from the 
basic principles laid down in his first chapters toward a 
partial solution of the given questions. 





A MAN OF THE WORLD. By Annie Payson Call, 
Author of “Power Through Repose.” Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Cloth. Price, 50 cents, net. 

Another book from Annie Payson Call is most wel- 
come. She always takes a wonderfully sane view of life, 
never more so than in this book. Oh, that it could be 
read by every young person, notably every student in 
secondary school and college, yes, more, every young 
person who plunges into life with the leadership of 
scholarly and noble men and women. She is as interest- 
ing as Henry van Dyke, almost as philosophical as 
Emerson. Her view of life, of “the man of the world,” 
is as keen in its discriminations as anything President 
Eliot has ever said, while her advice is as healthful as 
was that of Phillips Brooks. Why cannot Carnegie give 
a hundred thousand copies of this book to as many young 
men, with this sentence on the fly-leaf, or it might be 
stamped on the cover to advantage: “Read and pass it to 
another.” 

A good illustration of the vigor of her thought is in 
the remark that a fairly well-bred man or woman will 
enjoy the comradeship for a time of a man who is known 
to be morally bad, when they would not endure for a 
minute a man with filthy nails, long-soiled hands or 
linen, and uncared-for hair. We are frightened at the 
suspicion that we may have exposed a son or daughter 
to scarlet fever, or even the measles, while we are com- 
paratively indifferent to the moral character of a physi- 
cally cleanly and stylish young man. _ All through the 
book Miss Call sets one a-thinking in lively fashion of 
the recklessness with which we accept the comradeship, 
sometimes with an air of pride, of “the man of the 
world.” 


BEAUFORT CHUMS. In Twentieth Century Juveniles. 
By Edwin L. Sabin (son of Hon. Henry Sabin of Des 
Moines). Illustrated by Copeland. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. Price, $1.00. 

This is a book after the boy’s own heart, with abun- 
dance of the romance and adventure bordering on tragedy. 
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It is a story of the Mississippi at the time when life on 
the Mississippi was full of spice. It suggests “Huckle- 
berry Finn,” because of the setting rather than from the 
plot. Of course the chief actors are boys, though they 
are graphically supplemented by two dogs, real dogs, full 
of intelligence, devotion, and courage. With all of its 
spirit and eager interest, it is clean and wholesome, 

Besides the hunting, fishing, camping, swimming, and 
skating adventures, which are related with all the fidelity 
of a fellow adventurer, we find a good picture of a river 
town, especially as viewed by its younger population, 
We gaze at the big fire in the lumber yard; witness an 
exciting election parade; attend the county fair; and 
watch the balloon ascension, with its attending peril for 
one of the chums. When we turn the last page, Ned, 
Hal, Tom, and Zu-Zu are all our personal friends. We 
know them in the flesh, and hope to meet them again, 
for the chapters seem drawn from real life. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOSEPH 
ADDISON. Athenaeum Press Series. Edited, with an 
introduction, notes, etc., by Barrett Wendell, Professor 
of English in Harvard University, and Chester Noyes 
Greenough, formerly Instructor in English in Harvard 
University. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co., 
Publishers. 

This book, intended for pupils in schools, for more ad- 
vanced students of the literature of the Queen Anne pe- 
riod, and for the general reader, comprises selections 
from the most characteristic works, in prose and verse, 
of Joseph Addison. The volume contains more selec- 
tions than are to be found in other text-books. It is the 
only one to offer representative selections from Addi- 
son’s poetry, and it is the first to reproduce exactly the 
text of the first collected edition of Addison’s works. 
The introduction, which includes all necessary informa- 
tion about Addison’s life, discusses the essential qualities 
of his literary individuality, and points out how these 
qualities appear not only in his essays, but also in his 
less familiar work. The notes explain briefly every ob- 
secure allusion, and point the way to the best authorities 
for further examination of the point in question. The 
bibliography offers the first complete list of titles of 
original editions of Addison’s works. It also contains 
lists of collected editions, of biographical and critical 
works, and of books for the further study of the Queen 
Anne period in general. The chronological table shows 
compactly the chief literary, historical, and political 
events in Addison’s own life and in his times. 


POPULAR WEST COAST FLORA. By Volney Rattan 
of the Normal School Museum, San Jose, Cal. San 
Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Company. Cloth. 
220 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The flora of the Pacific coast is peculiarly rich and at- 
tractive. Who that has ever seen the roses and gera- 
niums, the poppies and collinsias of that region, can 
ever forget them? The author in this volume gives us a 
botanical compendium of 1,800 species of flowering 
plants that grow west of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade 
mountain ranges, from San Diego to Puget Sound. That 
such a work has cost him time and patient effort goes 
without saying. It is a valuable addition to the study 
of our extensive American ficra, and will be pondered 
with ever-increasing interest and profit. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


““Sohrab and Rustum.’”’ By Matthew Arnold. Edited by C. E. T. 
Dracass. Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. : 

“Northland Heroes.’”’ By Florence Holbrook. Price, 35 cents. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. eee 

‘““My Lady of the Searchlight.’’ By Mary Hall Leonard. Price, 75 
cents. New York: The Grafton Press. ; 

‘Graded City Speller.”” Eighth-Year Grade, By W.E. Chancellor. 
—¥‘Racon’s Essays.” Edited by George Hubert Clarke. Price, 25 
cents.—‘'Memorable Passages from the Bible.”” Selected by F. N. 
Scott. Price, 25 cents.——‘'The Language Speller.’’ (Part If.) By 
Elizabeth H. Spalding and Frank R. Moore. Price, 30 cents. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. : He 

“Faulty Diction.”” by T. H. Russell. Price, 25 cents. Ch'cago: 
George W. Ogilvie & Co. : 

““Heyse’s Die Blinden.”” Edited, with notes, by W. H. Carruth and 


E. F. Engel. Price, 35 cents. — “Specimens of Discourse.”’ Edited 
by A. L. Andrews. Price, 60 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
“Der Letzte.” Edited by F. W. Truscott. Price, 40 cents.— 
“Public Elementary School Curricula.”” By B. R. Payne. Price, 
$1.00.——“‘The Hygiene of the Schoolroom.’”’” By W.F. Barry. Price, 
$1.50.—‘*American Pioneers.”” By William A. Mowry and Blanche 


S. Mowry. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. ‘ 
‘‘Histoirettes et Poesies.”” By Marie M. Robique. Price, 60 cents. 
—‘“Choses de France.” By C. Fontaine. Price, 75 cents. New 
York: William R. Jenkins. ; 
“From Servitude to Service.’’ Price, $1.10. Boston: American 
Unitarian Association. 
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- FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


SELECTED MACMILLAN PUBLICATIONS 





TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
For all grades in which Geography is taught. 


‘CHANNING’S UNITED STATES HiSTORIES 


First LEssows SuHort History 


Covering the whole field of United States history below 
the high school. 


‘BLAISDELL’S CHILD-LIFE READERS —6 Books 


~CHANCELLOR’S GRADED CITY SPELLERS 
Ten Books —two each for second, third, and fourth- 
year grades, and one each for fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth-year grades. Useful words only. More than 
One Hundred Thousand Graded City Spellers are now 
in use in New York City schools alone. 


SPALDING AND MOORE’S LANGUAGE SPELLER 


-.MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSICS 
A number of volumes prepared especially for use in 
the Grades now ready, (Send for circular of series, ) 





WOODLEY’S FOUNDATION LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


WOODLEY-CARPENTER’S FOUNDATION LESSONS 
IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


A complete and thorough course in English composi- 
tion and grammar for the grades. 


COMAN AND KENDALL’S SHORT HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND ; 


Especially adapted for Grammar Grades. 


NEW AMERICAN MUSIC READERS (Zuchtmann) 


Series just completed by publication of Music Reader 
No. 4. This series is unexcelled in its union of theory 
and practice in such a way as to attract and hold the 
interest of pupils and teachers. 


RIX’S SONGS OF SCHOOL AND FLAG 
SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL COPY BOOKS 
MACMILLAN’S SERIES OF WRITING BOOKS 





_OTHER LEADING BOOKS FOR THE GRADES 





McMurry’s Type Studies from the Geography of 


the United States, $ .50 
MecMurry’s Excursions and Lessons in Home 

Geography, 50 
Chamberlain’s How We Are Fed, -40 
Chamberlain’s How We Are Clothed, .40 
MeMurry’s Pioneer History Stories, 3 vols., each, -40 
Hart’s Source Readers of American History, 4 vols. 
Dickson’s From the Old World to the New, 50 
Dickson’s Hundred Years of Warfare, 50 


McLellan and Ames’ Arithmetics. 

Monteith’s Natural Histery Readings, BookI, Mammals .60 
Monteith’s Natural History Readings, B’k II, Birds, ete. .60 
Cronson’s Graded Lessons in Punctuation, 50 





Fisher and Schwatt’s Rudiments of Algebra, $0.60 
Ashley’s Government and the Citizen, 70 
Hopkins and Underwood’s First Book of Algebra, -50 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Practical Lessons in 

Algebra (Elementary), 60 
Wilson’s Nature Readers — 2 Books, each 35 
Wright's Heart of Nature Series, 3 vols., each «30 
Holden’s Real Things in Nature, 65° 
Murché’s Science Readers —6 Books. 
Shearer’s Morals and Manners, 6) 
Child’s Primer Reader, 25 


Cady and Dewey’s Picture Stories from Great Artists, .35 
Cole’s Stories of the Golden Apple, -40 
Cole’s Heroes of the Olden Time, 40 





RECENT BOOKS ON EDUCATION 


A TEXT-BOOK IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
By PAUL MONROE, Pu. D., Professor in the History of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


8vo. Cloth, 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS: 


crete material from which to form generalizations; 


sources of information; (4) 
history of civilization; 


present educational work. 


Bagley’s Educative Process.----+++++++eeeeeecs cece secceees 
Dexter’s History of Education in the United States ........ 


Horne’s Philosophy of Education 
Hanus’ A Modern School 


xxiii+772 pages. 


CORE RR EEE EEE EEE SETHE HEHEHE HEHE HEHEHE EEE 


COP Ree EEE HEH EEE EEE SEHR SHEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EH EEE 


Herrick’s Meaning and Practice of Commercial Education. ........seeeeeeeeeeeceees 0 epbn edie tee deine eoeeeccees 
MecMurry’s (C. A.) Special Method in Arithmetic ...... 2-6. ..000: eee JéGeidgewhaadeves 0 0dVecbctitwsdes us cecccees 
McMurry’s (C. A.) Special Method in Language in the Eight Grades 
MecMurry’s (L. B.) Nature Study Lessons for Primary Grades 


OO KOO OE EOE EEE HEHEHE EHH EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE 


oe an eee 
SSSRRSES 


SCOP ROTH EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE SHEE EEE ER EEE EE 


$1.90 net. 


(1) It furnishes a body of historical facts sufficient to give the student econ- 


(2) It suggests interpretations, chiefly by classification of concrete 
material, that do not consist merely in unsupported generalizations; 


(3) It gives to some extent a flavor of the original 


It makes evident the relation between educational development and other aspects of the 
(5) It deals with educational tendencies rather than with men; 
between educational theory and actual school work in its historical development; 


(6) It shows the connection 
(7) It suggests relations with 


OO RR OO REET EET HERERO RHEE EEE 
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BOSTON CHICAGO 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[TEMS of educational. news to be inserted 

under this heading aré solicited from school 

authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 

available, these a ee should be short 

and comprehensive. Copy should be received 

uy the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December: North Dakota State Edu- 
eational Association; secretary, A. 
P. Hollis, Valley City. 


December: Florida iducational As- 


sociation, Miami, 

December 1, 2: Eastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Canal Dover. 

December 26-28: Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Topeka; 
president, Thomas W. Butcher. 
Wellington; secretary, Jujia M. 
Stone, Concordia. 

December 26-29; Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

December 26-29: California State 
Teachers’ Association, Berkeley; 
president, James A. Barr, Stock- 
ton; secretary, Mrs. M. M. Fitz- 
Gerald, 405 Fillmore street, San 
Francisco, 

December 26-29: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation at Chi- 
cago; president, C. P. Zaner, Co- 
lumbus, O, 

December 27-28: South Dakota State 
Educational Association, Brook- 
ings; president, M. M. Ramer, 
Mitchell; secretary, Mrs. J. Jones, 
Jr., Hot Springs. 

December 27-29: Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association at Lansing. 

December 27-29: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association. 

December 27-29: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 

Missouri State 

Teachers’ Association, Jeffer*-n 
City. 

December 27-29: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock. 


December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse, 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 


February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Louis- 
ville. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The first eight lectures 
in the Twentieth Century Club, under 
the auspices of the educational com- 
mittee, are given by Professor J. M. 
Tyler of Amherst, whose former 
course was one of the most successful 
in the history of the club. These 
lectures are given at the Colonial 
theatre on Saturday mornings at 
nine o'clock. The present lectures 
are much more professional than 
those of any former course; indeed, 
no eight lectures have been given in 
Boston in recent years, with the pos- 
sible exception of those of Professor 
James of Harvard, which have been 
of as much value to teachers as are 
these. The topics speak for them- 
selves: ‘Present Needs in Educa- 
tion’; “The Human Body a Harp of 
a Thousand Strings”; “Evolution and 
Structure of the Human Brain”: 
“The Constitution of the Child’; 


“The Child Entering School”: “The 
Place and Function of Play in Edu- 
cation”; “The Grammar Grades and 


Preparation for the High School’; 
“The High School as the People’s 


College.” Professor Tyler is a clear 
thinker anda charming speaker. His 
thinking is done along new lines, is 
always progressive and aggressive, 
and there is a vein of wit and scin- 
tillation that makes him delightful. 

MALDEN. The Glenwood school 
is one of the most attractive in art 
adornment in the country. To their 
already large equipment they have 
added the Boston Herald statuary 
collection. This building is one of 
the newer style, and embodies the 
very latest notions in school arrange- 
ment, offering great opportunities for 
artistic embellishment. Under the 
leadership of the principal, Mrs. 
Mary A. Berry, graduating classes 
and friends generally have in various 
ways collected money to provide it 
with objects of art. Nearly $100, for 
example, was raised one year by the 
sale of school calendars. Annual 
entertainments of one sort or another 
have swelled the fund. 


BARNSTABLE COUNTY. The 
annual session. of the Barnstable 
County Association met at the 
Hyannis Normal School this year, 
and was one of the most successful 
in its history. The inspiration and 
enlightenment in connection with the 
normal school was of itself of in- 
estimable value to the teachers. 
Herbert L. Wilbur gave a scholarly 
address on “The Fundamental Prin- 
ciple.” 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The parents’ meet- 
ing held lately was one of the most 
successful of the series in Strong dis- 
trict, both in point of attendance and 
the addresses and general program. 
Miss Alice V. Reynolds, supervisor of 
primary grades in the public schools 
of this city, was the chief speaker. 
Miss Reynolds confined herself prin- 
cipally to a defence of the charge that 
too many frills and useless studies 
were taught in the public schools, 
while the three R’s were neglected. 
Rev. R. E. Brown lauded the public 
school system of this city, and also 
impressed the need of regular attend- 
ance at school on the parents. Prin- 
cipal Sherman I. Graves invited per- 
sons to visit the school to see what 
work the children could do. Mr. 
Graves said that three more parents’ 
meetings would be held, besides ad- 
dresses at Strong school by several 
physicians. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

New York state has 16.8 per cent. 
of the population in the public 
schools. 

NEW YORK CITY. The public 
schools cost $1,373,000 more than last 
year. The school board asked for 
$3,129,000 more than last year. 

Mrs. Mathilde Coffin Ford, for- 
merly assistant superintendent of 
schools in Detroit, has made an 
elaborate report upon the conduct of 
the public schools under the direc- 
tion of Comptroller Grout. She criti- 
cises the schools in all departments 
and in all phases. It is unlike any 
other report ever issued. Chief 
among the complaints is that “the 
methods of instruction which now ob- 
tain in the schools make for waste of 
time and material,’”’ and that “a back- 
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ward step was taken ia the course in 
history, Owing to the unsuccessful at- 
tempt of the board of superintend- 
ents to apply a sound and progressive 
theory.” The report, in dealing with 
the congestion in the lower grades of 
the elementary schools, says that 
while the situation is due primarily 
to lack of schools and the phe- 
nomenal growth of school population, 
the conditions have been intensified 
“by an overloaded course of study, 
an inflexible system of promotion, a 
mistaken method of classifying im- 
migrant children, and a failure to 
adapt the curriculum to the peculiar 
needs of our foreign population in 
general.’’ Clerical service, adds the 
report, has been “conducted on an ex- 
travagant basis, owing to the custom 
of paying the wages of an experi- 
enced teacher for merely clerical 
work.” 

ILION. Superintendent A. W. 
Abrams, one of the most efficient 
superintendents in the state in point 
of pedagogical, professional, and ad- 
mi istrative ability, has been ap- 
pointed inspector in the state depart- 
ment of education, at a salary of 
$2,500. Superintendent Abrams was 
the unanimous choice of the sub- 
committee of Schenectady for super- 
intendent of that city, but dissensions 
in the board caused him to decline to 
be a candidate. This brought him 
into such prominence that he was 
sure to be chosen in some eminently 
desirable positions, but he accepts 
this in Dr. Draper’s department be- 
cause he thinks it will be congenial 
work. * 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


MANSFIELD. Dr. A. T. Smith, 
principal of the State Normal School 
at this place, was elected superin- 
tendent at Norristown, and was being 
conferred with as to the principalship 
of an important school out of the 
state, but the trustees here, in view 
of the fact that the school was 
never so prosperous, have in- 
sisted that he remain, have in- 
materially, 
have voted to arrange for a private 
home for him, thus relieving Mr. 
Smith of all responsibility for the 
boarding hall, and have voted several 
other desirable improvements. 

NORRISTOWN. The school board 
unanimously elected as superintend- 
ent, to succeed the late J. K. Got- 
wals, Dr. A. T. Smith of Mansfield, 
Penn., at an increased salary, but the 
trustees at Mansfield will not let him 
go, and have made it for his interest 
to stay. 

READING. Of $691,000 raised by 
taxation the schools get $212,600, or 
30.7 per cent. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO. The success of 
the State Normal and _ Industrial 
College, of which we made mention 
some weeks since, is giving more 
and more evidence of its far-reaching 
influence. Here are a few sugges- 
tive facts: Its graduates have taught 
more than 200,000 pupils in North 
Carolina, they are teaching fully one- 
half the white children in the cities 
and towns of the state, and they are 
working in twenty-five different 
states. Dr. E. A. Alderman, now 
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president of the University of Vir- 
ginia, was professor in English 
twelve years ago at its foundation, 
Frofessor P. P. Claxton, the head 
of the big Summer School of 
the South at Knoxville, was 
our professor of pedagogy for 
nine years, and Hon. J. Y. Joyner, 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction in North Carolina, was 
professor 0f English for nine years. 
Dr. Charles D. Mcliver has been with 
the institution as president since its 
foundation, and has been from the be- 
ginning the oldest man connected 
with its teaching force. 


CENTRAL STATES. 








MISSOURI. 


December 1 and 2, 1905, is the date 
of the meeting of the Western Cen- 
tral Missouri Teachers’ Association 
to be held in Harrisonville, Cass 
county. Mary Jean White, county 
school commissioner, Cass county, is 
president of the association. 

The inter-county declamatory con- 
test of West Central Missouri will be 
held at Harrisonville December 1. 

KANSAS CITY. The schocl teach- 
ers of Kansas City, Mo., adopted a 
practical, sensible plan to secure an 
increase in their salaries, and they 
are to be congratu'ated on the suc- 
cess that crowned their efforts. 
They made a systematic canvass of 
the city with printed slips, which 
read: ‘I am in favor of increas*ng 
the salaries of teachers."’ The signa- 
tures of 45,600 taxpayers ‘were ob- 
tained and these documents were 
presented to the board of education, 
which convinced them that the in- 
crease should be granted. It is to be 
hoped that the Kansas City method 
will be adopted and win success in 
many other cities and towns. 


MICHIGAN. 

¥RAND RAPIDS. Of $1,034,600 
raised by taxation the schools get 
$304,000, or 29.42 per cent., which is 
far above the average. 

Nine schools have had a remarka- 
ble flower show for the review of the 
civic, health, and beauty committee 
of the woman's club. Early in 
April the members of this committee 
had distributed several thousand 
packages of flower and vegetable 
seeds among the school children with 
the understanding that the seeds 
were to be planted by the children 
themselves, either in their home 
gardens or in the school] gardens. 

In the early afternoon three auto- 
mobiles and a carriage started from 
the Quiterary clubhouse for the tour 
of inspection. The party consisted 
of the members of the committee, the 
president of the Literary Club, a 
member of the executive board of 
the club, the president of the board 
of education, and a representative 
from each of the newspapers. At 
the Congress-street school the main 
part of the flower exhibit was the 
school garden, Along the east side 
of the school was a long garden of 
marigolds, lilies, dahlias, and other 
varieties which had been arranged to 
yield flowers from early spring until 
late in the fall, making a constant 
delight to the , children. On - the 
north side of the building was a 
large and well kept garden of asters. 
zinnias, phiox, and  nastimn ten ns. 

The principal of the Bast Bri 
street school arranged her exhi Amy in 
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the entrance hall on the first floor, 
and there flowers of many sorts wera 
artistically banked against the walls 
and arranged on tables about the 
room. Besides the flowers raised 
from the seeds given out by the com- 
mittee the cHildren had gathered 
quantities of goldenrod and other 
wild flowers, and these added to the 
beautiful effect. 

At the Colt-avenue school the dis- 
play was arranged in the kinder- 
garten room. A large pillar in the 
centre of the room was banked up 
with flowers, and about this tables 
were arranged in the form of a cross. 

In front of the East Leonard-street 
school the lawns and terraces were 
remarkably well kept, and the gar- 
dens planted and cared for by kin- 
dergarten and first-grade pupils were 
in excellent condition. In the rear of 
the school was a vegetable garden. 
In the hall were asters sorted into 
colors, banked up in the sand model- 
ing boxes, and a number of pretty 
designs were arranged on the tables. 
Among these was a large Greek cross 
of nasturtiums on a bed of water 
cress. 

A stiking display of asters, dah’ias, 
sweet peas, nasturtiums, bachelor’s 
buttons, and other flowers, raised en- 
tirely from the seeds given out by 
the committee in the spring, was ex- 
hibited in the second floor hall of the 
North Ionia-street school. 

At Widdicomb-street school was a 
curtain of wild clematis which had 
been made by the children and which 
hung at one end of the hall. An- 
other striking feature was a large 
shield made of purple and white as- 
ters and red dahlias, which covered 
six tables and which had been de- 
signed and made by the pupils. 
Other elaborate floral designs had 
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been made and the walls had been 
decorated with autumm leaves and 
vines... 

ANN’ ARBOR. The state ‘univer- 
sity has 394 students enrolied 


ose xo At c states, 
ty of Illinois has but thirty 
sx, a ‘the University of Indiana 
but six, 
ILLINOIS. 


Illinois has 19.67 per cent. of the 
population in the public schools. ~ 


PEORIA. The upheaval l= 
ing the Dougherty exposure is much 
greater and the effect locally much 
more serious than the general dis- 
patches would indicate. The 
amount is probably far above a 
quarter of a million, the variety of 
methods employed is wholly unpre- 
cedented, and the and insti- 
tutions in the city direct’y and indi- 
rectly affected are very great. The 
wrong doing has heen going on for 
at least ten years, and has often 
reached as high as $4,000 a month, 
and he seems not to have anything 
left of it all. His long-time friends 
are paralyzed at the revelations. 
He is in jail, and at least two 
deaths of prominent persons are at- 
tributed to the financial crash. 

CHICAGO. Exercises in memory 
of Arnold Tompkins will be held at 
half-past ten o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing, November 25, in Orctiestra hall. 
Addresses by Edwin G. Cooley, super- 
intendent of schools, Chicago; L. H. 
Jones, president Michigan State Nor- 
mal College; David Felmley, presi- 
dent Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. An invitation to attend the ex- 
ercises is extended to all interested. 
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For - Daily, Weekly, Monthly, Yearly Service 
The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Self Binders and Transparent Paper 


Meet Every Requirement and Every Demand for Economy in the Care of 


Text-Books and Hygiene in the Schoolroom 


1905 has brought us in the largest business we cver had in any one year 


Full information with samples sent free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 




















In the last year the cost of edu- 
eation to pupil, in Chicago has 
fallen about $2 a head below the 
cost in 1900. Fifty thousand more 
pupils are now enrolled than then, 
and the cost for the average child is 
$16.44 against $18.81 in 1900. This is 
figured cn the average number en- 
rolled; if we compute it upon the 
average number of actual atten- 
dance the figures rise to $20.80 now 
and $24.08 in 1900. These figures are 
for tuition alone. Putting in the 
whole cost of education, or the enti:e 
maintenance expenditure of the ele- 
mentary schools, the present cost is 
$23.67 on the number enrolled and 
$30.08 on the average attendance. 
The cost in the high schools has in- 
creased in the meantime. In 1900 it 
was $47.91 on the total enroliment, 
and last year it was $57.21. The 
figures in the normal school are 
startling, for the cost of maintaining 
that school is $323 upon the enroll- 
ment and $402 for the average stu- 
dent, computing from the actual at- 
tendance. With the largest class 
entering this fall that the normal 
school has had, the figures will fall 
largely. 

AURORA. At the convention of 
the Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held here November 4, the 
following officers of the association 
were elected: President, J. Stanley 
Brown, Joliet; vice-president, W. R. 
Foster, Mendota; secretary, S. F. 
Parsons, Dekalb; treasurer, L. F. 
Wenzel, Batavia; railroad secretary, 
H. H. Kingsley, Evanston. Profes- 
sor Hatfield of the Chicago Normal 
School read a paper on “The Social 
Value of Play and Games.” 

ROCKFORD. Superintendent A, 
J. Kern of Winnebago county has re- 
turned from a month’s leciu:ing in 
the East, two weeks in West Vir- 
ginia, and two weeks in New Eng- 
land. This was his second lecture 
trip in West Virginia and the first in 
New England, where he spoke twelve 
times, at two state meetings, at three 
normal schools, and before the 
teachers and the pubiic in seven 
other cities. He was well received 
everywhere, had the best of atten- 
tion, and received the highest com- 
mendation. Incidentally he had op- 
portunity to see the school men, the 
school work, and places of interest 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
New Hampshire. 





INDIANA. 


Indiana has 22.16 per cent, cf the 
population enrolled in the public 
schools. 


OHi0. 


Chio has 19.63 per cent. of the 
population in the public schoo!s. 

CLEVELAND. Dr. Stratton D. 
Brooks of Boston, who has a unani- 
mous and hearty election to the su- 
perintendency at $5,000, has been by 
far the most attractive man in the 
eyes of the committee fiom the first. 
He is a Michigan normal school 
graduate, a Michigan University 
graduate, a teacher in all grades of 
schools from the rural school to the 
high school and state normal, school, 
and has been one of the six’ super- 
visors of Boston for the past five 
years, He has elaborate prepara- 
tion, wide experience, youth, and 
vigor to his advantage. 


Eighty thousand bulbs will be planted 
this fall in the public schools for spring 
flowering. The Home Gardening Asso- 
ciation commenced interesting the chil- 
dren five years ago én the planting of 
bulbs in the schoolrooms and in the 
borders of school yards. In the 
present year the schools ordered and 
paid for 47,000 bulbs that were im- 
ported direct from Holland by the 
association, which will also receive 
this year about 36,000 bulbs to be 
given to the schools that are entitled 
to prizes in the flower show contest. 
Forty-two fiower shows were held 
this year in the schools, and 234,000 
packets of flower and vegetable seeds 
were sold. The distribution of bulbs 
through the public schools has 
awakened such an interest in flowers 
that there are at least three times as 
many bulbs planted at present in 
Cleveland as there were three or 
four years ago. The prize bulbs 
are being sent this week to ths 
thirty-eight schools which had flower 
shows this year. Directions are also 
being sent to the various schoo!'s 
for planting hyacinths, narcissus, 
tulips, and crocus bulbs. 

Arrangements have been made for 
a new  quarter-of-a-million-dollar 
high school to accommodate 1,000 
students. There are to be three new 
clementary school buildings. 

There are five hundred and sixty-two 
more high school students enrolled than 
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Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company- 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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jast year. Every high school build- 
ing is badly over crowded, 

DAYTON. Of $943,000 raised by 
taxation the schools get $318,000, or 
33.77 per cent., which is far above 
the average. 

COLUMBUS. Of $1,446,000 raised by 
taxation the schools get $421,000, or 
29.15 per cent. 

OXFORD. Miss Helen Peabody, 
founder of Western College in 1853, 
president from 1853 to 1886, died at 
Pasadena, Cal., on October 9 at the 
age of 80. She was a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke, and was at one time of- 
fered the presidency of Wellesley 
College. She was one of the most 
eminent women educators of the 
West. 

TOLEDO. Of the $1,574,000 raised 
by taxation the schools get $398,000, 
or 25.3 per cent. 

STEUBENVILLE. A new $100,000 
high school building! The fact is 
more eloquent than words, Superin- 
tendent Edward M. Van Cleve’s suc- 
cesses tread on one another, and each 
is more surprising than the last, At 
the laying of the corner stone, State 
Commissioner E. A. Jones made an 
address which was highly gratifying 
to the people. 


— 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Bighteen and seven-hundredths per 
cent. of the population is enrolled in 
the public schools. 

There ig a new magazine on the 
Pacific coast; it is to be called 
California Education, edited by Dr. 
Margaret E. Schallenberger, princi- 
pal of the San Jose normal training 
school, and managed by Alexander 
Sheriffs, principal of the Longfellow 
school, San Jose. Sufficient material 
has been promised for the first year’s 
issue, all of the contributors being 
women of marked educa- 


men and 

tional ability. It is to he issued 
quarterly. each number containing a 
somewhat elaborate monograph 
upon one special subject; e &., 
language, arithmetic, or geogra- 
phy, supplemented by two or 
three shorter, less pretentious 
articles upon other topics. The in- 


terests of the magazine are to be 
primarily those of the elementary 
schools, though neither those of the 
kindergarten nor of the high school 
are to be entirely ruled out. Its pur- 
pose will be to give the every-day 
teacher practical help in “the day’s 
work,” and at the same time a dis- 
tinct educational uplift, The 
methods presented will trace their 
origin to biologic, psychologic, 
sociologic, or ethical facet, and the 
theories advanced will bear the test 
of actual schoolroom experiment. 


SACRAMENTO. This city leads 
the Pacific states in the percentage 
paid for elementary salaries. 

SAN JOSE. The training school, 
Dr. Margaret F. Schallenberger, prin- 
cipal, has a fine printing press, and 
the young people edit and print a 
paper of their own, “The Training 
School Enterprise.” It is genuinely 
school work and is highly creditable 
editorially and typographically. 

STATE UNIVERSITY. Dr. Henry 
Morse Stephens, lecturer on his‘ory 
at the University of Caiifornia, has 
refused an offer to go back to his 
alma mater, the English Oxford, He 
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is quoted as saying that he would 
rather grow in than go to 
Oxford and vegetate. 1 
said of him that he turns back to the 
university each year his salary, and 
is content to live on the income from 
his outside lectures. . 

IOS ANGELES. Of $1,472,000 
raised by taxation the schools. get 
$497,000, or 33.76 per cent., which 
places the city high in the list of 
favored cities. 


COLORADO. 


Denver has a Maria Mitchell 
school. Has any other city in the 
country thus honored Massachusetts’ 
most brilliant, scholarly woman? 


PUEBIO. The art. equipment of 
the rooms is highly creditable. Each 
room stands for some special idea, 
In a Japanese room they have-ex- 
pended $75, and in the Indian room 
$70, and as a result each room ig ex- 
quisite. In one building more than 
$300 has been expended in statuary 
and kindred art adornment. In that 
building the halls are devoted to 
Greek, while the rooms specialize on 
Indian relics, Colorado relics, Bng- 
lish, Italian, French, ceramics, and 
basketry. No room in this building 
has expended less than $50 in art. 

A Postal entertainment was re- 
sorted to in one grade room for an 
art fund. From all their friends they 
solicited things that could be sold for 
a postage stamp, also 2-cent stamps. 
It seemed like asmall way to do 
things, but it netted $22. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 589.) 








amazing indiscretion is likely seri- 
ously to impair his prestige. 


HUNGARIAN POLITICS. 


Hungarian politics have taken a 
singular turn. Baron Fejervary, who 
has been regarded hitherto as an old- 
fashioned Tory of an extreme type, 
has signalized his second assumption 
of the responsibilities of government 
by formulating, presumably at the 
initiative of the sovereign, a pro- 
gram of extraordinary liberality. It 
includes universal suffrage for all 
males of twenty-four or more years 
who can read and write, which will 
treble the present electorate; sub- 
stantial military concessions, under 
which Hungarian recruits who under- 
stand Magyar are to receive military 
instruction in Magyar, and all Hun- 
garian regiments are to be provided 
with Hungarian officers; a land 
policy in aid of small farmers and 
laborers, involving the splitting up 
and sale of large estates; special en- 
couragement to industries; the be- 
ginning of large public works; a 
progressive income tax; and intima- 
tions of old-age pensions, special aid 
in sickness, new hospitals, the pro- 
tection of women and children, and 


It is further. 
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“There is No 
Excuse” 


wrote recently one of the best- 
known 1 women in New 
England, “for this continent mis- 
understanding the other, so long 
as it reads its ‘Littell’s.’” One 
important mission of . 


The Living Age 




















- 


still affectionately known to many 
of its readers as ‘‘ Littell’s,” from 
the name of its founder, is to ac- 
quaint American readérs with the 
course of English thoughtand Euro- 
pean affairs. This it does by 
reprinting without abridgment the 
most important and interesti 
features of the leading Englis 
periodicals. 

Published weekly in Boston. 
More than 3,300 pages each year. 
Annual subscription, post-paid, six 
dollars. Trial subscription, three 
months, one dollar. New sub- 
scribers who subscribe now for the 
year 1906 will receive free the re- 
maining numbers of 1905. 


The Living Age Co. 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 










ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905. 
Partial List of Books Adopted : 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. . . 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . 


Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N. Y. 


HOME STUDY 
DIRECTED BY 
The University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers and Students in more 
than 30 academic subjects of High School and 
College grade. One-half the work for an A.B., 
Ph.B., or 8.B. degree may be done by corre- 
spondence. Begin study any time. Address, 

he University of Chicago (Div. Z), Chicago , 


Hlinois. 
represent the sale of Lip- 


WANTED 
pincott’s New Gazetteer 


and other valuable reference publica- 
tions. Good income for steady workers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


$1.50 
15 
15 








Reliable men of ability to 








EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Orato 
Pedag: 
the student a knowledge of his own 
expression, whether as a creative th 
interpreter. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full 
on application t6 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


, Literature, and 
to develop in 
wers in 
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. Sum- 
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in America. It a 


A beautiful new build 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS 
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TEACHERS’ 


SD am 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 





AGENCY 


James F, McCullough Teachers’. Agency, “cricaco™ 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 
NO Write for circular and blank to-day. 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. 

ship good untii the close of seasonof 1905-6. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 


& Beacon St.. Boston. 





Member- 





Over 5,200 positions filled. 


Eow SEND FOR MANUAL 
Cc. A. SOvUTT & CO, Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © *yMnenc ot strc. Botton 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DUCATORS’ ft XCHANGE 
101-B Tremont St., Y.M.C.A. Bidg 
Boston, Mass. Portland, Me. 


™MTEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 seyteton Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 





High Grade 


In Demand Every 


Teachers Week of the ) ear 





Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHeRS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE SCIENCE  ounSinh a. 








Universities, Cotleves, and Schnols. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 








HOW TO PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


** Ohio Examinations and Answers ’’ is the title of a new book of 328 closely printed pages, 
bound in fine blue silk cloth, gold stamp, containing all the Uniform Teachers’ Examination 
questions used in Ohio the past year and the complete and authoritative answers to all ques- 
tions for both Elementary and High School Teachers’ Certificates, 23 branches in all, about 
4300 questions and as many answers, covering the sixteen examinations, with complete topi- 
cal index to all questions, Price, $1.50, but if you will mention Journal of Education, we 
will send it to you postpaid for $1.10. For $1.75 we will also include a year’s subscription 
to THe On1o TEACHER, published monthly at 75 cents a year, or The Pathfinder, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., published weekly at $1.00a year. The Examination Book is just as good in 
any other State as in Ohio. Address 


HENRY G. WILLIAMS, Publisher, Athens, Ohio 

















Some New Books 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—For color-work, press-work, and 
general beauty and usefulness, the 
December Delineator is conspicuous 
among the Christmas magazines. 
Eight paintings by J. C. Leyendecker, 
illustrating and interpreting the 
twenty-third Psalm, is the most ex- 
tensive color feature of the number, 
The short fiction of the number com- 
prises stories by Hamlin Garland, 
John Luther Long, Gilbert Parker, 
and Alice Brown. The opening chap- 
ters of a new serial—a woman’s club 
story—‘The President of Quex,” are 
given. There is also the continuation 
of “At Spinster Farm,” articles on 
“Brass and Copper Utensils’ in “The 
Collector’s Manual,” and ‘“‘The Child 
at Play” in “The Rights of the 
Child.” A series of illustrated papers 
under the title, “Some Heroines of 
Shakspere—By Their Impersonators,” 
also begins in this number with 
Eleanor Robson on “Juliet.” The 
pastimes for children are filled with 
the spirit of the season, and there is 
an abundance of matter of house- 
wifely interest. 


- 
> 


The annual meeting of the Frank- 
lin County Teachers’ Association was 
held November 10 at Shelburne Falls, 





with Principal C. A. Holbrook of 
Arms Academy in the chair. The 
principal features of the program 
were: Address, L. Walter Sargent, 


agent state board; 
Professor John F. Woodhull of Co- 
lumbia; “Story Telling in Its Rela- 
tion to Reading,” Mary L. Baright, 
North Adams Normal School; “Eng- 
lish Preparatory Work,” Professor 
Maxcy of Williams; “Some of the 
Problems That Confront the High 
School Teacher,” Principal William 
Orr of Springfield high school; ‘“‘Sin- 
cerity in Teaching,” Professor Maxcy; 
“A Review of the Record,” Hon. W. 
W. Stetson, state superintendent pub- 
lic schools of Maine. 

The officers elected for next year 
are: President, Allen C. Cummings of 
Orange: vice-presidents, Miss Carrie 
J. Legate of Charlemont, Miss Mary 
Arms of Greenfield, A. C. Monahan 
of Montague; secretary, Miss Flor- 
ence Bemis, Shelburne Falls; treas- 
urer, W. E. Smith of Greenfield; ex- 
ecutive committee, Edward Dixon of 
Orange, Miss Sarah Marsh of Orange, 


“Nature Study,” 


| Miss E. J. Greenough of Northfield. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Hygiene of the Schoolroom... ........... Barry Silver, Burdett & Co., N. Y. $1.50 
PGROPTEET PIONCORS. 2. 260502 cece cccccccccces cose Mowry “ “ “ “ w 2 
DOF LGtete. oo. vp ewe. seceeccceie geen cccccssccces Truscott(Ed.} 6 “ “ ‘40 
Public Elementary School Curricula.......... Payne “s ss “ ‘“ 1.00 
Histoirettes et Poesies............. ..205 seeee Robique William R. Jenkins, “ 60 | 
Ce nee Ge PEMGNs Sosa Se iecee. cs. 0te.e.... cee Bontaine “ ss “ Th 
From 3ervitude to Service..........---.--+++-. —— Am. Unitarian Asso., Boston 1.10 
I RONOOR 6 vn oss vncapecarconcess secs Holbrook Houghton, Mifflin & Co., ‘ 35 
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'Married Teachers Appeal to Court. 


Thirty married women, rejected as 


| teachers by the New York board of 


Old-fashioned Flowers. sessceeseceeeeesees Maeterlinck Dodd,Mead & Co., N.Y. 1.20 
My Lady of the Searchlight. ................. Leonard The Grafton Press, te 5 
ee ee EES CCE Clarke [Ed.] The Macmillan Co., “ "35 
Graded City Speller ( Eighth-Year Grade).... Chancellor “ “ “ ane 
Memorable Passages from the Bible............ Scott [Ed.] “ “ és 25 | 
The Language Speller—(Part II.)....Spalding & Moore “ “ &s 30 
Heyse’s Die Blindem ............... Carruth & Engel(Eds.} Henry Holt & Co., “ "35 
Specimens of Discourse.............. . eeeeee Andrews[Ed.} “ ‘ “ 60 
The Life of James Anthony Froude........... Paul Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 4.00 
Jungle Trails and Jungle People ............. Whitney “ “ “ ‘“ 3.00 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter.... Roosevelt ee “ “ ‘ 3 00 
Mirabean . .........cceve.ccccerceees cenauernseee Warwick -” “ “ “ eas 
ET RPMIORO ss ccc ccc cece cece cece coccce cece Russell Geo.W.Ogilvie & Co.,Chicago .25 
Soran amd Bustum. ... .......cccee scccccecoce Dracass [Ed.] Ainsworth & Co., “ <p 
Educational Institutions {| _ Why did Mahomet go to the 
| mountain ?”’ 
NORMAL SCHOOLS He thought he could get better 


rates there than at the seashore.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For both sexes. For address 
the Principal, y.P. Beckwith. ! — 
ian) alien geneees’” = Write f tal 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRincewareR, | UNIVERSITY ~ Catalogues 

+t Price-List, 


Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues | + 
| +Any Information, 
PUBLISHING 8y_Torormatio 


address the Principal, A.G.BOyYDEN, A. M. 
* 














TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, | 
Principal. 








427-29 West 234 St. 


COMPANY @3 = No yore 


N. BE Dept- 











120 Boyiston St.. Room 4H 


BOSTON, MASS, 
——o——eoereoereeereerrom~. 





education last May, have retained 
Mrs. KE. C. Tinkham and Mrs. Alice 
R. Conne!l as counsel, and will fight 
the decree in the courts. The rules 
of the board provide that no married 
woman shall be appointed as teacher 
unless her husband is incapacitated 
or has continuously abandoned her 
for the space of three years. Most of 
the claimants in the case are resi- 
dents of Brooklyn. 


* 
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“Are you looking for work?” 


“No,” answered the pcor but can- 
did man “I'm looking for money, 
but I’m willing to work, because I 


can’t. get it otherwise.”—Washinegton 
Star. 





er C+) 
“What was your notion 


Singleton- 


for calling your baby ‘Bill'?” 
Wedderly—‘‘Because he arrived on 
| the first of the month; that’s the 


answer.’’—Chicago Daily News, 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 

“The County Chairman,’ Georze 
Ade’s clever pictorial comedy, which 
has but one week to run at thse 
Tremont Theatre, has come into its 
own as a genuine American play. 
Its seasons have been marked by 
crowded houses, which wele med 
with hearty laughter the man 
clever and witty sayings, droll situa- 
tions, and humorous episodes which 
George Ade has cleverly framed to- 
gether under the titie akove. No 
play has been so widely discusse |! 
for many a _ season. Maclyn Ar- 
buckle, Willis P. Sweatnam, tie old- 
time minstrel George S. Christie 
Charles Fisher, Fred Bock, Edw-n 
Chapman, Frank Perley, E. R, 
Phillips, Charlotte Downing, Gra‘e 
Fisher, Catherine Calhoun, Chris- 
tine Blessing, Martha Conway, Anni 
Buckley, Nina Ainscoe, and other 
members of the company hava 
caught the popular fancy thr uzh 
their artistic endeavors. 

KEITH’S. 

The vaudeville program announce 1 
from Keith’s for next week c ntain; 
Bert Coote, as the “headline” att ac- 
tion, in a clever comedy sketch, en- 
titled “A Lamb in Wall S-_ree 
The little playlet tells the stirring 
story in high finance, cf “‘the lamb” 
whose “fleece’’ is about to be ga'th- 
ered in, when the tables are sudd-nly 
turned. An event of more than pas;- 
ing interest in musical circles espe 
cially is the engagement of Edwar | 
Molenhauer, the wor d-fan.O1s 
violinist and instructor. The sur- 
rounding program combines thr 
best variety entertainers in thi; 
country and several Eurovean 
artists Included in the list ere R. 
J. Jose, Asra, Spissell Brothers an! 
Mack, Nat LeRoy and Mi nie Wood 
ford, the Durand trio, Sid Paxte- 
Daly and Devere, and Bertica <end 
Brockway Belle Ha‘hawa,’s mn 
keys and baboons have been engaged 
for the juveniles 

—_—_——_ —_— > = —<—< <— <= —_ 

THE GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 

\ teacher in one of our public 
schools was having a lesson upon 
latitude and its effect upon climate 

“Now, who can tell me,” she in- 
quired, ‘“‘why it grows colder as we 
travel toward the north?” A young- 
ster cried out “It’s because you get 
further away from the creator.” 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

—— a = 

STRANGE. 
A snake in a popular zoo 
Tried to swallow a goat or two; 

The goat made a splutter. “I thought 
that the butter 

Would melt in his mouth,” said the 
gnu. 

—Grace G. Bostwick, in November 

Lippincott’s 


et eta ails _ 
Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
nas been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic. 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sre to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY sv o's; 


pointments of Women Teachers this year. Pa. to Me,—Anna L. Bard, Factoryville, to Aroo- 
stook Normal. Pa. to Mass.— Rose E. Loetzer, Sayre, to Sandisfield Mass. to Conp,— Mary 
E. Allen, South Hadley, to Shelton. N. ¥. to N. J.—Mrs. Mary Morris, Amsterdam, to Point 
Pleasant. Va. to Pa.—Roxanna E. Marsh, Lynchburg, to Weatherly. N. ¥. to Md.—Martha 
Smith, Syracuse, to Frostburg Normal. N. Y. to Va.—Ada M. Mallory, Phoenix, to Chatham. 
Ohio to W. Va.— Emma McKean, Cleveland, to Wesleyan University. N. Y¥. to La.— Florence 
E. Adams, Rochester, to Straight University N.Y to Mich.—Elizabeth B. McLellan, Ithaca, 
to Ypsilanti Normal. Cal, to Colo.—Frances C. Helden, Redlands, to Denver Norma). 
These are only specimens, but they show our geographical range. Send for circulars. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©.W.BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





TEACH BRS’ 
AGENCY 
ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 


2 AUDITORIUM BUI 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


BREWE 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLANI 








MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ftnccis* “ana Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


During the fall] and winter months there are 
frequent vacancies which must be filled on 


short notice. Many of them are first-class 
positions. Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRatr, Manager. 





PECIA LISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 
NATIO.AL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
HARRISBURG, Pa. 


offer better opportu- 

H nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 

other section. For eleven yearsthe sOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


b. fore. For fulli formation write toCLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies «9: 








New York, N. Y., 156 F fth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh 8t. 
Washington. D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,534 Cooper Fidg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 


Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wgsh., 313 kookery Kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimeon Bk. 


Schermerh orn TAcHERS Acercy. 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 





Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


to EDUCATIONAL EXCHANCE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Mornss, Iowa. 








MANHATTAN BLDG. 





OO0000S $4 006O00O0OO 0000000066000 $46060060660000000 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. ; 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT HT wees 
COMPANY’s SCHOOL BOOKS | Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


HISTORIES ARITHMETICS Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 














Text-Books Which Give Most Satisfactory Results 








Morris’s Primary History Lippincott’s Mental No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
Morris’s Elementary History ; Arithmetic Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
Morris’s Advanced History Lippincott’s ae | models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 
r this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 
PHYSIOLOGIES _ | Lippincott’s Practical 1 
Lippincott’s 1st Book i — aa a . 
nco St BOOK in . — ge 
F Physiology LANGUAGE Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- 
Lippincott’s 2d Book in | Patrick's i doe | tion, Decorative Design, and 
Physiology Language Pyrogravure 
Lippincott’s 3d Book in Patrick’s Lessons in ae 
ise nica —_— ae Drawing and Painting from ‘life,’ separate classes 
| c c 


. ee Neseibiiiiaicain, Mame tak” Wacatiia. 
POWER S GRADED Grammar for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Fl wer 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 


SPELLER |CULLER’S FIRST tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 


By ALICE ROSE POWER, Edison 
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By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 








Mr. Boyden’s articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the columns of this paper 
during the past few years, have attracted attention the country over, and have been univer- 
sally commended. 


At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers, these articles have been re- 


written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 
The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with a progres- 
sive adaptation to the first four grades. 


The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and the 
children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during the year, fitting 


all its life to the varying conditions. 
The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children can be 
started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the benefit of teachers. 







The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with classes of children 
in public schools. 
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